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INTRODUCTION 

L.  M.  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Hamilton  City-County  Planning  Board, 
made  the  following  comment  at  the  first  Public  Meeting  held  as  a  part  of 
this  planning  study. 

"The  past  was  beautiful  and  it  is  gone.  The  present  is  great 
and  it  is  changing.  The  future  is  beyond  our  control  UNLESS 
we  study  what  we  have,  and  what  we  need,  and  what  we  can  do  to 
assure  the  orderly  and  desirable  development  of  our  community." 

The  purpose  of  this  comprehensive  study  is  to  inventory  and  analyze 
the  resources  and  facilities  of  the  Hamilton  Community;  to  anticipate  future 
needs  and  opportunities;  and  to  formulate  a  plan  for  community  action  during 
the  coming  years.  The  real  objective  of  this  planning  is  to  achieve  a  better 
future  community  environment  than  would  occur  by  chance  and  to  achieve  it 
in  a  more  orderly  and  efficient  manner. 

The  Hamilton  Planning  Board  was  organized  in  1966.  During  these 
years,  the  Board  has  met  regularly  and  carried  out  a  good  deal  of  planning 
effort  with  their  own  resources.  However,  in  August  of  1971,  they  felt  the 
need  of  retaining  a  planning  consultant  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  a 
comprehensive  study  report  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  future  community  growth 
and  betterment. 

The  Hamilton  community  has  experienced  a  considerable  amount  of  plan- 
ning in  its  history.  Actually,  it  received  more  consideration  in  its  layout 
by  Marcus  Daly,  than  most  Montana  communities. 

Planning  in  the  years  since  has  primarily  been  "project"  planning. 

The  need  for  a  sanitary  sewer  system  was  realized,  and  this  provided. 
Similarly,  schools,  police  and  fire  protection,  streets  and  other  community 
needs  were  generally  considered  one  at  a  time.  Part  of  the  intent  of  the 
present  comprehensive  planning  is  to  recognize  most  major  future  physical 
needs  and  to  plan  for  them  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Ravalli  County  is  one  of  only  12  counties  in  Montana  which  experienced 
growth  in  population  from  1960  to  1970.  It  is  one  of  only  six  counties,  wfth 
populations  of  less  than  15,000  persons  in  1960,  that  had  an  increase  1n 
population  in  the  ten  year  period.  Forty-four  of  Montana's  56  counties  lost 
population  from  1960  to  1970. 

Hamilton  and  Ravalli  County  are  in  a  somewhat  unique  position  among 
communities  of  smaller  population  in  Montana  in  needing  to  plan  for  signifi- 
cant growth.   Most  cities  and  counties  of  similar  size  need  planning  to 
eliminate  deficiencies  and  upgrade  the  well-being  of  its  citizens,  but  not 
for  growth.  Hamilton  must  consider  both  problems  of  existing  needs  and 
future  growth. 
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Acknowledgement  is  hereby  given  of  the  use  of  a  number  of  previous 
studies  in  the  Bitterroot  area  by  both  state  and  federal  agencies  and  some 
individual  reports.  Credit  is  also  given  to  T.A.P.,  Inc.,  a  Bozeman  economic 
research  firm,  for  their  review  and  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the 
chapter  of  this  study  dealing  with  the  economy  of  Ravalli  County. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE 
BITTERROOT  VALLEY  AND  HAMILTON 

Researched  and  Compiled  by  Bessie  K„  Monroe  with  additions 

by  Harold  L.  Eagle 

FIRST  WHITEMEN  IN  THE  BITTERROOT 

Captains  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  A,  Clark  were  authorized  by 
President  Thomas  Jefferson  to  make  an  exploration  of  the  1803  Louisiana 
Purchase.  While  headed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  their  historic  expedition, 
this  party  was  believed  to  be  the  first  white  men  to  enter  the  Bitterroot 
Valley.  Their  prescribed  route  did  not  touch  the  Bitterroot. 

Crossing  the  territory  that  was  later  Montana,  the  explorers  left 
the  Beaverhead  Valley  to  trek  over  mountains  to  the  !  emhi  Valley  in  Idaho 
territory.  The  party's  time  from  August  12  to  29,  1805,  was  largely  spent 
trying  to  find  a  route  down  the  Salmon  River  to  the  Columbia  River.  Lewis 
went  ahead  over  Lemhi  Pass  and  down  to  the  Salmon  River  where  he  met  a  group 
of  Shoshone  Indians  -  the  Snake  River  Indians.  The  Indians  fed  Lewis's  party 
"salmon  fish".  The  Lewis  &  Clark  group's  quest  at  this  stage  was  for  "the 
river  with  salmon  fish". 

The  Shoshone  Indians  were  suspicious  of  Lewis  and  his  party.  How- 
ever, Lewis  persuaded  the  Indians  to  provide  horses,  men  and  women  to  move 
Clark  and  his  group  from  the  "Wisdom  River", 

A  Shosone  Indian  woman,  Sacajawea,  had  joined  the  explorers  as  in- 
terpreter during  the  1804-1805  winter  in  the  Mandan  Indian  Nation  of  the 
Dakotas*  Sacajawea,  who  as  a  child  had  been  captured  by  the  Minnataries  and 
taken  to  the  Mandan  nation,  proved  to  be  a  great  help  to  the  explorers.  When 
Clark  rejoined  Lewis  between  the  Wisdom  River  and  Lemhi  Pass,  Sacajawea 
recognized  the  Shoshone  Chief  as  her  brother.  The  suspicion  of  the  Shoshones 
disappeared. 

After  the  entire  party  was  moved  about  40  miles  to  the  Salmon  River, 
Clark  explored  the  river  downstream.  The  Indians  had  indicated  the  "River 
of  No  Return"  to  be  impassible.  Having  explored  over  52  miles  downstream 
from  the  Lemhi  River,  he  concluded  they  must  find  another  route.  Indians 
told  him  of  a  river  over  the  mountains  flowing  north  located  in  the  Flathead 
Indian  Nation  and  part  of  the  Columbia  River  Drainage. 

Lewis  proceeded  and  purchased  horses  from  the  Indians  to  again  cross 
the  mountains.  Clark  too  bought  a  few  horses.  On  August  30,  1805,  the  party 
started  up  out  of  the  Salmon  River  Country  and  on  September  2nd,  proceeded  up 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Salmon  toward  Lost  Trail  Pass.  Crossing  over  the 
Salmon-Bitterroot  Divide  they  descended  toward  the  Bitterroot  Valley  on  a 
branch  of  Camp  Creek. 

After  crossing  near  Lost  Trail  Pass,  the  Lewis  &  Clark  party  met  a 
sizable  group  of  Flathead  Indians.  Sacajawea  was  again  helpful  and  the 
Indians  were  friendly  to  the  explorers. 
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It  was  the  "lost  trail"  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  that  turned 
the  tide  of  the  Bitterroot's  history,  for  the  Salish  Indians  who  called  the 
Bltterroot  theirs  by  birthright,  gave  the  white  men  the  lore  that  concerned 
the  red  man's  way  of  life  and  living.  Lewis  and  Clark's  group  were  too  late 
for  the  bitterroot  flower's  Junetime  blossoming,  but  the  Indians  gave  Lewis 
roots  which  he  took  back  to  St.  Louis  and  planted.  It  was  Lewis  who  called 
the  Indians'  "spetlemen"  bitterroots  and  gave  the  name  to  the  west  mountain 
range,  the  river  and  the  valley.  He  called  the  flower  a  member  of  the 
Rediviva  family  and  botanists  named  in  Lewisia  Rediviva  in  his  honor. 

The  Lewis  &  Clark  party  proceeded  down  the  Bitterroot.  One  camp 
was  close  to  the  present  town  of  Grantsdale  and  another  at  Traverler's  Rest 
near  Lolo.  The  party  proceeded  over  Lolo  Pass  and  on  to  the  Snake  River  to 
the  west  and  finally  to  the  Columbia. 

BITTERROOT  -  THE  STATE  FLOWER 

By  vote  of  the  people,  the  little  pink,  low  growing  blossom  was  honored 
when  Montana's  State  Legislature  proclaimed  the  bitterroot  as  the  state's 
floral  emblem  in  1895. 

EARLY  SETTLERS 

Some  families  moved  into  the  Bitterroot  Valley  in  the  1850's  and  60's. 
In  1870,  following  an  especially  fine  harvest,  about  a  half  dozen  farmers  in 
the  Bitterroot  took  cucumbers,  corn  and  apples  over  into  the  Deer  Lodge  Valley 
and  sold  them.  News  of  the  fertile  valley  spread  and  more  settlers  moved  in. 
In  1871,  the  U.S.  Government  arranged  with  the  Flathead  Indians  for  them  to 
leave  the  Bitterroot  Valley.  This  opened  the  way  for  homesteading  in  the  valley, 

RAVALLI  AND  RAVALLI  COUNTY 

Territorial  naming  of  Montana  was  in  1864  by  the  United  States  Congress. 
In  1889,  Montana  was  granted  statehood.  By  1893  the  sprawling  county  of 
Missoula  was  divided  into  parts  and  one  was  the  Bitterroot  Valley  with  borders 
from  south  ranges  to  north  valley  land  between  the  towns  of  Florence  and  Lolo. 
The  new  county  was  named  Ravalli  in  honor  of  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Fr. 
Antony  Ravalli,  who  for  more  than  a  guarter  century  was  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Mission.  In  his  first  years,  1845-1850,  Ravalli  had  built  a  flour  mill  using 
stones  given  him  in  Belgium,  to  grind  corn  and  wheat  grown  on  the  Mission 
acres.  He  made  a  saw  from  a  wagon  tire  and  set  up  a  sawmill.  He  was  a  follower 
of  Father  Pierre-Jean  DeSmet,  the  first  missionary  to  come  to  the  Bitterroot 
in  1841.  The  Jesuits  closed  the  mission  in  1850,  but  Ravalli  came  back  in 
1866  to  restore  St.  Mary's  little  church  on  another  site  and  to  build  a  log 
hospital. 

The  Jesuits  established  the  first  church,  first  white  settlement  and 
parochial  school  for  their  Indians;  were  first  in  agriculture,  irrigation, 
manufacturing  and  other  settlement  industries  for  Montana.  Irrigation  from 
Burnt  Fork  Creek  in  1842  was  first  in  Montana. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENTS  IN  RAVALLI  COUNTY 

Fort  Owen,  a  trading  post,  was  built  by  Major  John  Owen  in  1850-55. 
Stevensvllle  and  Corvallis  were  the  earliest  towns  in  the  County.  Stevens- 
ville  was  the  first  County  Seat  of  Ravalli  County  (1893-1898).  Victor  was 
a  town  named  for  the  great  Salish  chief,  Victor,,  Florence,  a  lumber  town, 
was  named  by  the  founder  A.  B.  Hammond,  for  his  wife, 

Governor  Isaac  I.  Stevens  of  Washington-Idaho  Territory  and  Captain 
John  Mull  an  conferred  with  Owen  and  Chief  Victor  at  the  Cantonment  between 
the  Fort  and  Corvallis  on  his  cross-country  trips  to  the  Nation's  capital. 
Stevensvllle  was  named  for  him.  Darby,  Grantsdale  and  Sula  were  other  towns 
of  the  1880  decade,  all  village  type. 

THE  COPPER  KING  AND  THE  BITTERR00T 

In  1886,  Marcus  Daly,  from  Anaconda  visited  the  Bitterroot  Valley. 
He  was  very  pleased  with  what  he  saw.  He  first  purchased  a  small  farm. 
This  grew  into  a  group  of  farms  and  ranches  specializing  in  beef,  dairying, 
and  horses >   Daly  was  wery   fond  of  race  horses  and  the  5aly  ranch  is  still 
active  in  raising  show  horses. 

Daly  established  a  27,000  acre  ranch  and  farm  estate  east  of  the 
present  town  of  Hamilton.  He  developed  the  Bitterroot  Stock  Farm  and  his 
race  horses  bred  and  trained  here,  became  world-renowned.  The  great  estate 
is  still  maintained  as  a  stock-producing  ranch  by  a  grand-daughter,  Margrit 
Sigray  Bessenyey.  Daly  constructed  the  'Daly  Ditch"  and  related  irrigation 
works  which  produced  the  most  productive  farm  land  in  the  area.  Marcus  Daly 
died  in  1900  after  having  been  involved  in  the  Bitterroot  only  14  years. 
His  former  presence  in  the  area  lives  on. 

HAMILTON 

Hamilton  was  founded  on  September  4,  of  1890,  by  the  mining  magnate, 
Marcus  Daly.  The  city  was  "ready-made"  with  business  buildings,  residences 
and  a  big  lumbermill  to  supply  payrolls.  Daly  named  the  town  for  the  man  who 
was  chief  planner,  James  Hamilton.  Retail  stores,  agriculture  related  busi- 
nesses, rail  service  and  other  activities  developed. 

The  Bitterroot  Valley  is  a  diversified  farming  area,  with  lumbering 
as  an  industry  that  has  become  a  settled  part  of  the  Hamilton  economy.  In 
1898,  Hamilton  succeeded  in  becoming  the  County  Seat,  a  more  central  location 
than  Stevensville,  In  1902,  the  first  study  of  spotted  fever  took  place  in 
the  Bitterroot,  Spotted  fever  research  continued  after  this  led  by  Dr.  Howard 
Ricketts  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  first  established  near  Hamilton  in  1921, 
by  the  state,  became  a  unit  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health  when  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  in  1931.  The  "Lab"  has  expanded  through  four  decades 
to  a  colony  of  buildings  and  space  for  an  animal  population.  Studies  at  the 
present  site  were  started  in  1928,  Dr.  R.R.  Parker  was  first  director. 
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The  lumbering  and  recreational  use  of  the  surrounding  forests  has 
given  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  a  large  responsibility  in  the  area.  The  Forest 
Office  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  Hamilton's  economy  today.  The 
first  U.S.  Forest  Service  building  in  the  County  was  built  in  1899  at  the 
head  of  the  West  Fork  of  the  Bitterroot  River.  Two  early  rangers,  Nathaniel 
E.  Wilkerson  and  H.C.  Tuttle,  constructed  the  one  room  cabin,  with  dirt  floor 
and  one  window.  The  flag  was  raised  to  dedicate  it  on  July  4,  1899.  Later 
it  was  abandoned  and  used  by  a  homesteader,  but  has  been  reclaimed  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  recent  years. 

EARLY  LAND  SPECULATION  IN  THE  BITTERROOT 

In  1909,  a  land  development  company  from  Minneapolis  created  an 
orchard  boom  in  the  valley.  The  "Big  Ditch"  Irrigation  Project  was  organized 
by  these  promoters.  This  Bitterroot  Irrigation  District  is  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Reclamation  Service  today.  Tenant  farmers,  teachers,  professional 
people  and  white  collar  workers  gave  up  their  jobs,  invested  in  orchard  land 
in  the  Bitterroot  and  moved  in  to  make  a  living  off  of  the  fruits  of  the 
land.  They  soon  found  the  soil  in  many  places  in  the  valley  is  too  thin  to 
produce  well  year  after  year.  By  1912,  the  orchard  land  speculators  were  out 
of  business  in  the  Bitterroot. 

THE  DEPRESSION  &  WAR  YEARS 

Ravalli  County,  being  strongly  supported  by  agriculture,  fared  better 
than  most  in  the  depression  years.  Even  during  the  years  of  World  Wars  I  and 
II  the  county  carried  on  in  good  shape. 

TODAY 

Ravalli  County  is  currently  seeing  a  land  boom  of  even  greater  magni- 
tude than  that  in  1909-12.  Today's  boom  is  based  on  a  strong  economic  basis, 
however.  Ravalli  County  has  become  a  retirement  area  for  a  significant 
part  of  the  western  United  States,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  a  bedroom  for 
Missoula.  This  influx  of  people  does  make  a  beneficial  contribution  to  the 
area.  It  is  continuing  to  produce  change  in  the  valley  which  has  been  taking 
place  since  the  white  men  first  set  eyes  on  the  area. 

U.S.  Highway  93  today  follows  the  "Lost  Trail"  south  of  Hamilton, 
and  is  a  reminder  of  the  first  visit  of  white  man  into  the  valley  168  years 
ago  and  the  changes  which  have  come  in  that  period. 
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1  -  THE  PLANNING  DISTRICT  AND  THE  CITY- 
COUNTY  PLANNING  BOARD 


The  Hamilton  City-County  Planning  District  includes  about  62^  square 
miles  of  Ravalli  County.  The  area  covered  is  shown  on  the  following  page. 
This  area  equals  40,000  acres  which  is  2.6%  of  the  total  county  area.  The 
district  includes  over  40%  of  the  County's  population.  Ravalli  County  and 
Hamilton  are  located  in  western  Montana  as  shown  on  the  sketch  below. 


MONTANA 


HAMILTON 


COUNTY 


Ravalli  County  has  a  total  land  area  of  1,525,760  acres.  This  land 
was  used  generally  as  follows  in  1967.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  over  73%  of 
the  county  is  federal  land.  Less  than  27%  produces  general  property  tax 
revenues. 


Type  of  Use 

Area  in  Acres 

%  of  Total 

Federal  Non-Cropland 

1 

,111,521 

72.8% 

Urban  &  Built-up 

7,785 

0.5 

Small  Water  Areas 

5,600 

0.4 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Range 

Non-Federal  Forests 

Total  Agriculture 

67,488 

64,500 

95,333 

162,649 

389,970 

25.6 

Other  uses 

10,884 

0.7 

Total  County  Area 

1 

,525,760 

•100.0% 
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i:  U.S.  Forest 
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10 


22 


27 


HAMILTON  CITY -COUNTY  PLANNING  DISTRICT 

The  Hamilton  City-County  Planning  Board  1s  specifically  concerned  with 
its  40,000  acres.  Ultimately,  the  County  must  concern  itself  with  their  1,525,760 
acres  and  particularly  the  408,639  acres  used  for  agriculture,  residences,  busi- 
ness, industry  and  other  uses.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Hamilton  Board's  efforts 
will  be  of  value  in  the  later  total  county  effort. 

The  Hamilton  C1ty-County  Planning  Board  was  authorized  in  1966  by  the 
joint  actions  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  Ravalli  County  and  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Hamilton.  The  Board  was  established  under  the  authority  granted 
by  Title  11,  Chapter  38,  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  Montana.  The  purpose  of  the 
Planning  Board  is  to  promote  the  orderly  development  of  Its  governmental  units 
and  its  environs.  The  legislation  establishes  the  planning  board  to  serve  1n  an 
"Advisory"  capacity  to  presently  established  boards,  commissions,  councils  and 
officials.  The  power  to  carry  out  the  recommended  planning  remains  with  the 
City,  the  School  Board,  the  County  and  other  existing  legal  entities. 

The  membership  of  the  Hamilton  City-County  Planning  Board  includes  four 
members  appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners,  four  members  by  the  City  and 
Mayor  and  one  member  selected  at  large  by  the  other  board  members. 
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2  -  HAMILTON  AREA  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 
PRELIMINARY  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


LAND  USE 


GOAL:  TO  ACHIEVE  THE  MOST  APPROPRIATE  USE  OF  LAND  WITHIN  THE  DISTRICT  SO 
THAT  SUFFICIENT  AREAS  ARE  PROVIDED  FOR  EXISTING  AND  FUTURE  NEEDS  AND  AT  THE 
SAME  TIME  SO  ECOLOGICAL  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  VALUES  ARE  ENHANCED. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  retain  present  land  use  where  it  is  compatible  with  future  needs. 

2.  To  change  existing  land  uses  where  they  are  detrimental  to  good  and  safe 
utilization  of  land.  For  example,  bulk  storage  of  gasoline  close  to  the 
central  business  district  is  a  definite  hazard.  A  more  appropriate  location 
for  these  facilities  will  be  sought. 

3.  To  make  the  best  use  of  land  and  water  resources. 

4„  To  maintain  the  pleasant  environment  of  the  area  by  assuring  future  open 
space  and  planning  development  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  area. 

5.  To  develop  a  land  use  plan  in  map  form  to  be  a  guide  for  future  considera- 
tion by  administrators,  developers  and  buyers  working  in  the  Hamilton  district. 

6„  Control  location  of  large  livestock  feed  lots,  sale  yards  and  dairies, 
prohibiting  future  establishment  of  these  within  a  minimum  three  mile  radius 
of  the  city  center. 

HOUSING 

GOAL:  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  HOUSING  FOR  ALL  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  RESIDENTS  OF 
THE  DISTRICT. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  provide  an  adeguate  variety  of  housing  -  for  example:  Rental  as  well 
as  owner  housing  -  apartments  -  low  income  -  mobile-home. 

2.  To  provide  housing  convenient  to  activities  and  facilities. 

3.  To  encourage  housing  development  in  a  sufficiently  compact  form  to  lend 
itself  to  future  water,  sewer  and  other  utility  services. 

4.  To  avoid  strip  housing  and  other  forms  of  development  unbecoming  to  the  area 
5»  To  provide  desirable  locations  of  mobile  home  developments. 

6.  To  plan  suitable  housing  in  the  district  for  added  retirement  newcomers 
and  existing  senior  citizens. 
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BUSINESS 

GOAL:  TO  PROVIDE  AN  ADEQUATE  SUPPLY  AND  VARIETY  OF  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  TO 
SATISFY  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  provide  an  adequate  Central  Business  District  for  future  needs.  In 
addition  to  providing  adequate  area  for  the  CBD,  good  traffic  circulation  and 
adequate  "on-street"  and  "off-street"  parking  shall  be  provided. 

2.  To  provide  for  adequate  commercial  development  outside  the  central  busi- 
ness district  and  to  encourage  businesses  not  most  suited  for  location  1n  the 
Central  Business  District  to  locate  in  other  desirable  areas. 

3.  To  promote  as  much  buying  locally  as  possible. 

INDUSTRY 

GOAL:  TO  PROVIDE  AS  MUCH  DESIRABLE  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  AREA  AS 
POSSIBLE  AND  TO  DISCOURAGE  UNDESIRABLE  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  encourage  the  ailing  lumber  business  where  such  added  industry  will 
be  compatible  with  the  overall  industrial  and  environmental  needs  of  the 
community. 

2.  To  encourage  a  variety  of  compatible  industries  to  provide  considerably 
more  employment  for  working  age  people,  particularly  young  workers. 

3.  To  provide  adequate  supplies  of  industrial  land  suitably  located  for 
desired  future  light  and  heavy  industrial  development  in  the  district. 

4.  To  discourage  industrial  development  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
area  and  control  the  amount  and  types  of  wastes  produced  in  the  area. 

5.  To  control  air,  noise  and  aesthetic  pollution. 

OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECREATION 

GOAL:  TO  ASSURE  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  AMPLE  OPEN  SPACE  AND  TO  SET  ASIDE 
SUFFICIENT  AREAS  FOR  RECREATION  OF  VARIOUS  TYPES. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  provide  more  river  access  for  fishing,  hunting  and  other  recreation. 

2.  To  explore  the  possibility  of  developing  trails  in  the  area  free  of  the 
hazards  of  automobile,  motor-bike  and  railroad  traffic. 
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3.  To  back  and  assist  the  Bitterroot  River  Recreation  Area  Development 
Committee  in  the  development  of  a  large  river  recreation  area  southwest  of 
the  city. 

4.  To  develop  additional  baseball  and  other  park  facilities. 

5.  To  consider  special  recreational  needs  of  retired  people  in  the  area. 

6.  To  encourage  guality  opportunities  for  wilderness  hiking  and  packing 
trips  for  all . 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE 

GOAL:  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  AN  ADEQUATE  AND  CONTINUING  PROGRAM  OF  POSITIVE  MEDICAL 
CARE,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE  FOR  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  assure  adequate  medical  care  for  the  growing  numbers  of  older  people 
1n  the  area. 

2.  To  assist  in  arranging  for  and  properly  locating  a  new  efficient  hospital 
facility. 

3.  To  promote  expanded  and  more  intensive  welfare  programs  in  keeping  with 
specific  local  needs. 

4.  To  reduce  or  eliminate  health  and  safety  hazards  in  the  area  such  as 
irrigation  ditches  in  the  city. 

5.  To  continue  a  high  level  of  school  instruction  and  administration  1n 
the  public  school  system. 

6.  To  provide  improved  vocational  education  facilities  in  the  school  system. 

CITY  FACILITIES 

GOAL:  TO  PROVIDE  VERY  SATISFACTORY  MUNICIPAL  UTILITIES,  FIRE  AND  POLICE 
PROTECTION,  AND  OTHER  CITY  GOVERNMENTAL  NEEDS,  AND  TO  DISTRIBUTE  THE  COSTS 
OF  THESE  SERVICES  FAIRLY  TO  ALL  WHO  BENEFIT. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  improve  the  sewer  collection  system  and  provide  adequate  treatment 
of  all  wastes  and  to  provide  a  plan  for  extending  sewers  into  the  surround- 
ing urban  area. 

2.  To  provide  adequate  water  for  domestic,  industrial  and  fire  protection 
needs  throughout  the  district.  If  governmental  operation  of  the  water 
system  appears  essential  to  this  goal,  encourage  appropriate  action  to 
achieve  such  ownership. 
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3.  To  eliminate  health  and  other  problems  resulting  from  ground  water  con- 
tamination and  water  table  fluctuation. 

4.  To  encourage  extension  of  the  City  Limits  so  as  to  serve  the  needs  of 
all  who  can  reasonably  be  reached  by  the  city  and  to  secure  the  full  finan- 
cial support  of  those  served. 

5.  To  consider  present  and  future  needs  for  the  library  including  inventory 
and  services. 

6.  To  study  the  city  physical  and  administrative  needs  and  formulate 
recommendations  for  future  action. 

TRANSPORTATION 

GOAL:  TO  PROVIDE  AN  ADEQUATE  SYSTEM  OF  HIGHWAY,  RAIL  AND  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
TO  SERVE  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  AREA  AND  TOURISTS  VACATIONING  IN  THE  VALLEY. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  improve  the  primary,  secondary  and  county  road  system  to  better 
serve  the  area. 

2.  To  maintain  adequate  railroad  and  motor  freight  services. 

3.  To  expand  private  air  transportation  locally  and  encourage  good  air 
carrier  service  from  Missoula. 

4.  To  maintain  good  bus  service  to  Missoula  and  bus  and  rail  service  through- 
out the  State  and  Nation  from  Missoula. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

GOAL:  TO  FORMULATE  A  PLAN  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN,  AND 
WHEN  COMPLETE,  TO  CARRY  OUT  IMPLEMENTIVE  MEASURES. 
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3  -  ECONOMY 

MONTANA'S  ECONOMY 

A  brief  summary  of  Montana's  economy  will  help  to  evaluate  several 
factors  in  Ravalli  County's  economy.   A  major  part  of  these  Montana  statis- 
tics were  secured  from  a  talk  qiven  by  Maxine  Johnson  of  the  Bureau  of 
Business  at  the  University  of  Montana.  Montana's  economy  is  experiencing 
very   slow  growtho  Only  a  net  increase  of  about  14,500  jobs  were  created  in 
the  ten  year  period  from  1960  to  1970;  about  1,450  new  jobs  per  year.  Births 
in  the  ten  year  period  exceeded  deaths  by  78,807.  The  State's  population  in- 
creased by  19,642  persons  from  1960  to  1970.  The  population  increase  a- 
mounted  to  about  K35  times  the  number  of  new  jobs  created.  The  State  ac- 
tually experienced  a  net  out-migration  of  people  of  59,165  in  the  ten  year 
period  -  an  average  of  5,916  persons  per  year.  Montana's  economy  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  enough  jobs  for  its  own  residents. 

The  State's  per   capita  income  has  been  decreasing  through  the  years. 
In  1950,  Montana's  per  capita  income  was  108%  of  the  average  for  the  United 
States.  By  1970,  it  had  dropped  to  86%  of  the  U.S.  average.  Many  of  the 
best  trained  students  move  out-of-state  to  better  paying  areas.  The  low  per 
capita  income  is  not  condusive  to  keeping  them  in  Montana. 

Following  is  an  "estimate"  of  the  changes  in  employment  in  Montana 
in  various  areas  in  the  ten  year  period  from  1960  to  1970. 


Type  of  Employment 

Net  Ga 

in 

Net  Loss 

Agriculture 

10,500  jobs 

Mineral  industries 

2,050 

Manufacturing 

(1)  Wood  products 

1,950 

jobs 

(2)  Missile  assembly 

250 

(3)  Other 

1,800 

Railroad 

3,950 

Federal  Government 

2,200 

Secondary  employment 

24,800 
31 ,000 

Totals 

16,500 

TOTAL  ESTIMATED  GAIN 

14,500 

Jobs 

Agricultural  and  railroad  employment  in  Montana  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  decline  in  future  years.  Some  increased  employment  in  metal  and 
coal  mining  can  be  expected.  Wood  products  and  food  manufacturing  should 
continue  to  produce  additional  employment.  Federal  employment  will  in- 
crease, However,  the  losses  in  agriculture  and  railroad  employment  in  the 
next  ten  years  is  expected  to  outnumber  the  gains  in  the  other  basic  indus- 
tries; possibly  a  loss  of  1,500  jobs  in  the  ten  year  period  in  basic  In- 
dustries. 
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On  the  brighter  side,  secondary  employment  in  those  Industries  cater- 
ing to  local  markets  will  continue  to  increase.  Perhaps  22,000  new  jobs  1n 
these  industries  will  exist  in  1980  over  those  in  1970.  Most  of  these  jobs 
will  be  in  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  services,  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ment . 

Montana's  job  gap  is  expected  to  fall  about  32,000  jobs  short  1n  the 
1970  to  1980  period.  Many  Montanans  will  continue  to  look  for  employment 
elsewhere.  Many  women  go  out  of  state  with  their  Montana  husbands  or  to 
look  for  work  elsewhere.  The  average  per  capita  income  in  Montana  will  con- 
tinue to  fall  as  a  percentage  of  the  U.S.  average  and  may  only  be  79%  of  the 
U.S.  in  1980. 

Barring  some  very  unusual  and  unexpected  development,  Montana's 
overall  economic  outlook  is  not  as  prosperous  as  the  large  majority  of 
other  states, 

LABOR  FORCE  &  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  RAVALLI  COUNTY 

The  civilian  work  force  in  Ravalli  County  in  1970  averaged  5,379 
persons,  just  over  50%  of  the  population  of  age  14  and  over.  For  Montana 
in  1970,  the  civilian  work  force  was  56%  of  this  age  group  and  nationally 
equaled  57%.  Proportionately,  the  work  force  in  the  Hamilton  Area  is  about 
12%  less  than  in  the  State  and  Nation,  primarily  due  to  a  large  number  of 
retired  people  living  in  Ravalli  County. 

The  number  employed  in  1970  averaged  4,930  persons.  Unemployment 
averaged  449  persons;  a  rate  of  8.3%  compared  to  6.7%  for  the  State. 

TYPES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  RAVALLI  COUNTY 

Agriculture  accounts  for  32%  of  the  jobs  in  Ravalli  County.  The 
County  is  twice  as  dependent  on  agriculture  for  employment  as  the  State 
as  a  whole,  with  16%  of  Montana's  workers  employed  in  agriculture. 

Employment  in  agriculture  has  decreased  ten  percent  from  1950  to 
1968.  The  trend  to  manage  larger  agricultural  units  using  more  equipment 
and  fewer  workers  is  expected  to  continue.  By  1990,  agriculture  is  likely 
to  account  for  less  than  25%  of  the  employment  in  Ravalli  County. 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  employed  in  Federal, 
State,  School  and  Local  Governmental  jobs. 

Federal  employment  represents  12^%  of  the  total  labor  force  in 
Ravalli  County  compared  to  5.4%  statewide.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory 
accounts  for  one-third  of  the  Federal  jobs  in  the  County.  The  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department  activities  account  for  most  other  Federal  employment. 

Professional  and  non-professional  services  provide  7%  of  the 
county's  employment.  This  compares  with  a  State  average  for  services  em- 
ployment of  12%. 
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Contract  construction,  utilities,  transportation,  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate,  together  only  account  for  about  8%  of  the  labor  force  in 
Ravalli  County,  compared  to  16%  in  the  total  State  employment. 

Employment  in  agricultural  services  accounts  for  one  percent  of  the 
jobs  in  the  County,  which  is  almost  three  times  the  State  average. 

The  above  percentages  are  based  on  1969  data.   Following  is  a  chart 
comparing  the  percentage  of  employment  in  various  areas  in  Ravalli  County 
with  the  State  of  Montana.  The  most  significant  differences  are  the  much 
higher  percentage  of  employment  in  the  county  in  agriculture  and  government; 
and  the  smaller  in  retail  trade,  services,  transportation  and  utilities,  and 
wholesale  trade. 


Type  of  Employment 
(1968  &  69  Data) 

1.  Agriculture 


2.  Government  &  Schools 

(a)  Federal 

(b)  State 

(c)  Local 

Total 

3.  Retail  trade 

4.  Manufacturing 

5.  Services 

6.  Contract  Construction 


7.  Transportation  & 

other  pub.util . 

8.  Finance,   insurance 

&  real   estate 

9.  Wholesale  trade 


10.  Other 
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GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT 

The  U„S,  Forest  Service  has  its  Bitterroot  Forest  Headquarters  1n 
Hamilton,  District  Ranger  Stations  in  the  county  and  the  Trapper  Creek  Job 
Corps  Camp   The  Forest  Service  is  the  largest  single  employer  in  Ravalli 
County,  employing  about  193  persons  on  a  full  time  basis  and  200  on  a  temp- 
orary basts,  A  sizeable  portion  of  the  approximately  $3,500,000  annual 
Bitterroot  National  Forest  Budget  goes  for  salaries  of  Ravalli  County  resi- 
dents . 

The  second  largest  single  employer  in  Ravalli  County  is  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Laboratory,  This  laboratory  currently  carries  on  research  into 
numerous  types  of  diseases,  Currently  about  145  persons  including  28 
doctors  are  employed.  About  165  persons  were  employed  in  1964  prior  to  the 
federal  employment  cutback,  The  current  annual  payroll  is  about  $1,800,000, 
making  a  very   significant  contribution  to  the  economy.  The  professional 
staff  also  makes  a  cultural  contribution  to  the  community. 

The  public  schools  in  Ravalli  County  employ  230  teachers,  admini- 
strators, clerks  and  custodians.  The  County  employs  about  65  persons. 
Government  is  a  very  important  source  of  employment  in  Ravalli  County. 

FUTURE  JOBS  NEEDED 

Population  growth  in  the  County  during  the  past  ten  years  has  aver- 
aged 200  persons  per  year.  It  appears  possibly  75  new  jobs  per  year  will 
be  needed  to  accommodate  growth.  Actually,  to  provide  jobs  for  more  future 
high  school  and  university  graduates,  and  to  reduce  unemployment  in  the 
County  from  a  present  level  of  about  8%  to  less  than  5%,  will  require  a  net 
increase  in  jobs  of  considerably  over  100  per  year.  Over  500  new  jobs  1n 
Ravalli  County  are  needed  in  the  next  five  years  and  over  1,000  new  jobs  1n 
the  next  ten.  Justification  can  be  made  for  even  larger  numbers  of  new 
jobs.  What  types  of  growth  in  the  local  economy  can  provide  these  numbers 
of  new  jobs? 

PERSONAL  INCOME 

Total  personal  income  in  Montana  was  7h   billion  dollars  in  1970, 
which  equaled  $3,200  per  capita,  This  was  115%  of  the  2.05  billion  dollars 
in  1968;  an  increase  of  lh   percent  per  year.  Ravalli  County's  total  per- 
sonal income  in  1968  was  $27.2  million  dollars  and  is  estimated  to  have 
been  over  31  million  dollars  in  1970.  The  per  capita  income  in  Ravalli 
County  in  1970  was,  therefore,  $2,150.  This  was  67%  of  the  per  capita 
income  in  Montana  and  about  57%  of  the  United  States  average. 

FAMILY  INCOME 

Family  income  in  Ravalli  County  and  the  State  was  divided  as  follows 
in  1970,  It  is  to  be  noted  that  half  of  the  families  in  the  county  had  In- 
comes of  less  than  $5,000  for  the  year.  In  the  state,  only  32%  had  incomes 
below  this  level,  Ravalli  County  had  over  50%  more  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000  per  year  than  the  state  as  a  whole. 
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Income 
Group 

Ravalli 
County 

Montana 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAMILY  ANNUAL  CASH  INCOME 
(1970  Data) 

Less 

Than  $3,000-       $5,000-       $8,000-       $10,000 

$3,000         $4,999         $7,999         $9,999         or  more 


32% 
20% 


18% 
12% 


25% 
23% 


10Jg% 
16  % 


14*s% 
29  % 


ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

The  following  discussion  of  various  segments  of  the  Ravalli  County 
economy  deals  mostly  with  gross  sales  in  the  industries  discussed.  State 
ranking  of  industries  on  a  gross  receipts  basis  has  been  obtained  from  a 
short  report  prepared  in  1970  by  the  State  Department  of  Planning.  Ranking 
by  personal  income  has  been  determined  from  1970  Montana  personal  income 
data  published  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business, 

RETAIL  TRADE 

The  largest  economic  activity,  from  a  gross  dollars  impact  standpoint, 
in  Ravalli  County  is  that  of  retail  trade.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
types  of  businesses  in  this  sector  within  the  County  in  1958  and  1967  as  re- 
ported in  the  Census  of  Business  for  the  respective  years.  A  large  portion 
of  the  gross  retail  trade  dollars  go  out  of  the  county  to  pay  for  goods  sold. 
The  true  economic  impact  of  retail  sales  in  the  Countv  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  $16,362,000  worth  of  sales. 


*  Assumed  due  to  no  data  available 
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Type  of 

Number  of 

Volume  of 

Business 

Establishments 

1958 

Sales 

1958    T967 

1967 

Food  Stores 

29       24 

$2,743,000 

$4,839,000 

Auto  Dealers 

11       10 

2,487,000 

3,946,000 

Gas  Serv.Sta. 

16       16 

892,000 

2,016,000 

Bldg  Materls, 

20       11 

1,356,000 

1,217,000 

Eating  & 

Drinking 

42       39 

781 ,000 

1,184,000 

Misc.  retail 

25       27 

1,347,000 

1,157,000 

Gen.  Merchdse., 

13        6 

935,000 

792,000 

Drug  & 

Proprietory 

9        6 

445,000 

*300,000 

Apparel  & 

Access  Stores 

7        7 

201  ,000 

535,000 

Furniture  & 

furnishings, 

&  eguipment 

2        5 

*225,000 

343,000 

Other 

3        2 

*73,000 

*33,000 

TOTALS 

177      153 

$11,485,000 

$16,362,000 

The  number  of  retail  establishments  1n  Ravalli  County  has  decreased 
by  24  in  the  nine  year  period  between  1958  and  1967.  The  volume  of  retail 
sales  has  risen  by  43%  in  the  nine  year  period.  About  15%  of  this  Increase 
1s  the  result  of  inflation  and  28%  is  due  to  true  qrowth.  Retail  sales  repre- 
sent over  25%  of  the  County's  economic  qrowth.  About  70%  of  these  sales  are 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  For  the  state  of  Montana  as  a  whole,  combined  whole- 
sale and  retail  sales  ranks  first  amonq  primary  industries  in  gross  sales. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  second  most  significant  segment  today  in  the  economy  of  Ravalli 
County  from  a  gross  dollar  standpoint,  and  possibly  the  most  important  from 
a  true  economic  standpoint,  is  Federal,  State  and  local  government.  In  terms 
of  expenditures,  this  sector  represents  over  20%  of  the  area's  economy.  On  a 
Statewide  basis,  government  is  the  number  one  segment  of  the  economy  and  re- 
presents 16%  of  personal  income  within  the  State.  Estimated  annual  expendi- 
tures for  the  majority  of  the  governmental  activities  in  Ravalli  County  are 
as  follows: 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  FOR  RAVALLI  COUNTY 
(From  1970  &  1971  Data) 

Approximate 
Agency  Annual  Budget 

FEDERAL  ACTIVITIES 

Forest  Service  $  3,500,000 

Rocky  Mtn.  Lab  2,000,000 

Soil  Conservation  Serv.  174,000 

Post  Office  250,000 

ASCS-Without  farm  subsidies  25,000 

Other  51 ,000 

Total  Federal  Impact  $  6,000,000 

STATE  ACTIVITIES 

Western  Montana  Experiment  Station  $    48,000 

Employment  Service: 

Administration  21,500 

Benefits  266,500 

Montana  National  Guard  64,000* 

Highway  construction  &  maintenance  194,500 

County  Extension  Agent  24,000 

Other  31 ,500 

Total  State  Impact  $   650,000 

RAVALLI  COUNTY 

Total  County  Impact  $  1,000,000 
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Approximate 
Agency  Annual  Budget 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Elementary  $  1,655,000 

High  School  1,195,000 

Total  School  Impact  $  2,850,000 

CITY  EXPENDITURES 

Hamilton  $   200,000 

Stevensville  80,000 

Darby  40,000 

Total  City  Impact  $   320,000 

TOTAL  GOVERNMENTAL  IMPACT  $10,820,000 

Federal  funds  expended  by  the  state,  county  and  schools  are   included 
in  the  above  with  the  agency  using  the  funds.  Similarly,  state  funds  ex- 
pended by  the  County,  School  and  Cities  are  included  with  the  using  agency. 

As  indicated  in  the  table,  governmental  activities  are  currently 
injecting  about  eleven  million  dollars  per  year  into  the  Ravalli  County 
economy o 

AGRICULTURE 

Almost  equal  to  government  from  an  economic  standpoint  in  Ravalli 
County  is  agriculture,  which  represents  about  20%  of  the  dollar  volume  of 
business.  Livestock  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  this,  represent- 
ing over  eight  million  dollars  worth  of  sales  in  1969  compared  to  about  1^ 
million  for  crops.  Government  payments  to  farmers  provided  an  added  $363,000 
to  produce  just  over  a  $10,000,000  total  for  agriculture.   On  a  Statewide 
basis,  agriculture  also  ranks  third  in  importance  in  terms  of  gross  receipts. 
Agriculture  provides  about  11%  of  total  current  personal  income  within 
the  State . 

MANUFACTURING  INCLUDING  LUMBERING 

Compared  to  the  other  sectors,  manufacturing  ranks  fifth  in  import- 
ance in  Montana  in  personal  income  generated,  but  second  from  a  gross  receipts 
standpoint.   Manufacturing  produces  sales  of  over  eight  million  dollars  per 
year  in  the  County  which  ranks  fourth  in  importance  from  a  gross  dollars  con- 
sideration. About  half  of  this  is  in  timber  products.  Other  manufacturing 
includes  metal  products,  machinery,  food  products  and  printing  and  publish- 
ing. The  value  added  in  manufacturing  products  in  the  County  currently 
amounts  to  over  three  million  dollars  per  year  and  the  annual  payroll  is 
over  two  million  dollars  per  year.  Over  400  persons  are  employed  in  the 
County's  manufacturing  activities. 
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Lumber  activities  are  considered  a  part  of  manufacturing.  In  this 
regard,  the  following  timber  harvest  in  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest  1n 
recent  years  is  of  interest  as  1s  the  projected  cutting  for  future  years. 

Year  Timber  Harvest      Programmed  Cutting 

1967  58,457  MBF 

1968  65,317  MBF 

1969  70,973  MBF 

1970  45,445  MBF 

1971  48,329  MBF 

1973  52,000  MBF 

1974  36,000  MBF 

1975  41,000  MBF 

1976  44,000  MBF 

1977  49,000  MBF 

From  the  above,  it  can  be  assumed  that  lumber  milling  operations  will 
not  increase  materially  in  Ravalli  County  in  the  coming  five  years  unless 
greater  amounts  of  timber  are  secured  from  private  lands.  The  potential  may 
exist,  however,  to  more  fully  manufacture  lumber  products  in  the  county  and 
thereby  produce  more  economic  activity  without  increasing  the  timber  harvest. 

WHOLESALE  TRADE 

Hamilton's  relatively  isolated  location  does  not  in  itself  encourage 
broad-scaled  development  of  wholesale  trade  for  a  wide  area.  Neighboring 
Missoula,  however,  supplies  a  substantial  portion  of  the  goods  required  by 
the  Hamilton  area.  Wholesale  trade  sales  in  Ravalli  County  have  decreased 
from  $3,689,000  in  1958  to  $3,103,000  in  1967.  The  number  of  employees  in 
this  period  in  wholesale  trade  decreased  from  52  to  47. 

SERVICES 

Hotels,  motels,  personal  services,  repair  services,  amusement, 
professional  services  and  social  services  contribute  over  a  million  dollars 
a  year  to  the  Ravalli  County  economy.  About  60  persons  are  employed  in  these 
activities. 

OTHER 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  mining,  contract  construction, 
transportation,  communications  and  public  utilities  each  play  a  part  in  the 
economy  of  the  area.  Collectively,  these  businesses  contribute  over  two 
million  dollars  per  year  to  the  economy  at  the  present  time. 
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TOURIST  TRADE 


The  economic  benefit  of  the  tourists  shows  up  in  added  retail   trade, 
services,  transportation  and  other  areas  of  the  county's  business.     It  is 
difficult  to  put  a  dollar  value  on  the  economic  impact  of  the  tourist  trade. 
Statewide,  it  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  million  dollars  in 
County's  average  daily  passenger  auto  miles  equal   about  1.34% 
total.     Using  this  as  a  guide,  the  tourist  business  impact  in 
would  appear  to  amount  to  perhaps  two  million  dollars  per  year    •  about  four 
percent  of  the  total   dollar  impact  for  the  county. 


1971.  Ravalli 
of  the  State's 
Ravalli   County 


RAVALLI  COUNTY  BANK  DEPOSITS 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  total  bank  deposits  in  Ravalli   County's 
four  banks  during  past  years.     Following  is  a  graph  showing  the  increase  in 
bank  deposits  from  1960  to  1971.     Also  shown  is  the  growth  rate  for  the  State 
Banks  in  Montana  during  this  period.     The  deposits  in  Ravalli   County  banks 
increased  190%  in  this  period  while  in  the  State  Banks,  the  increase  was  120%, 
Ravalli  County's  bank  deposits  increased  almost  60%  more  in  this  period  than 
the  State  average.     It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  greatest  increase 
has  occurred  in  the  later  half  of  the  period. 


BANK  DEPOSITS  IN  RAVALLI  COUNTY 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 
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TOTAL  GROSS  ECONOMIC   IMPACT   FOR  COUNTY 


Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
Ravalli   County  in  1970.     Also  shown  is 
portance  to  the  economy .     Dollars  spent 
activities  frequently  have  a  higher  mul 
spent  on  retail  and  wholesale  trade  whe 
ture  must  go  outside  the  county  to  pay 
estimated  dollar  impact  of  $53,000,000 
County's  14,409  people  in  1970.     This  i 
other  counties  of  comparable  size.     For 
Montana,  with  9,837  people,  is  heavily 
manufacturing  and  has  an  estimated  doll 
ever,  the  per  capita  income  in  Richland 
in  Ravalli.     The  type  of  economic  activ 
amount. 


estimated"  gross  economic  impact  in 
the  estimated  ranking  in  true  im- 
for  agriculture  and  governmental 
tiplier  in  the  community  than  dollars 
re  a  sizable  portion  of  the  expendi- 
for  the  goods  purchased.     The  total 
equals  $3,700  per  person  for  the 
s  substantially  lower  than  many 
example,  Richland  County  in  eastern 
oriented  to  agriculture  and  sugar 
ar  impact  of  $9,300  per  person.     How- 
County  is  still  only  20%  higher  than 
ity  is  involved  as  well  as  the 


Economic  Activity 

1.     Retail   sales 

2o     Government  &  schools 

3o     Agriculture 

4.  Manufacturing 

5,  Wholesale  trade 
6o  Services 

7.  Other 

Total  Estimated  Impact 


Estimated  1970 

Estimated  True 

Gross  Impact 

Economic  Ranking 

$18,000,000 

3 

11,000,000 

1 

10,000,000 

2 

8,000,000 

4 

3,000,000 

7 

1,000,000 

6 

2,000,000 

5 

$53,000,000  for 

the  year 

FUTURE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  FOR  RAVALLI  COUNTY 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  can  be  expected  to 
continue  to  decline.  Less  land  will  be  used  for  crops  and  grazing  as  more 
people  settle  in  the  area,  The  dollar  impact  from  agriculture  may  rise 
slightly,  but  not  to  any  large  extent  other  than  an  inflationary  increase. 

Wholesale  trade  is  expected  to  stay  about  the  same  as  at  present. 

Manufacturing,  if  encouraged  sufficiently  from  within,  might  in- 
crease in  importance.  Further  manufacturing  of  timber  products  may  prove 
possible.  Some  light  industry  where  transportation  and  location  are  of 
minor  importance  could  operate  in  Ravalli  County.  The  pleasant  environment 
and  available  labor  force  would  be  the  factors  which  would  attract  this 
type  of  industry. 
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New  ventures  such  as  the  bark  project  being  explored  by  the  Resource, 
Conservation  and  Development  group  in  Ravalli  County  can  bolster  the  economy. 

Government  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  grow.  Enlargement 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  would  be  a  real  economic  help  to  the  area. 
Governmental  activity  that  brings  outside  dollars  to  Ravalli  County  should 
be  encouraged  where  appropriate. 

Retail  sales,  services  and  similar  types  of  economic  activity  are 
expected  to  increase  moderately.  Part  of  this  increase  will  be  just  the  ef- 
fect of  future  inflation;  but  in  addition,  modest  real  growth  is  expected. 

The  main  real  basis  for  added  economic  growth  is  expected  to  be  the 
continued  in  migration  of  retired  and  semi-retired  persons.  To  a  lesser 
extent,  some  added  bedrooms  for  Missoula  workers  will  help  increase  the 
economy  of  the  area. 

Another  activity  related  to  the  environment  of  Ravalli  County  which 
may  have  potential  for  further  development  is  tourism.  With  higher  income 
and  more  leisure  for  those  working  in  populus  areas,  more  vacations  in  the 
Hamilton  area  should  result. 
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4  -  THE  POPULATION  -  TODAY  &  TOMORROW 


NATIONAL  POPULATION  GROWTH 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has  grown  steadily  during  this 
century.  Following  is  a  table  showing  the  U.S.  population  census  figures 
for  1920  through  1970,  the  increase  in  each  ten  year  period  and  the  percent 
increase  over  the  previous  census. 


Census 
Year 

U.S. 
Population 

Increase 

Percent 
Increase 

1920 

105,711,000 

17,064,000 

16% 

1930 

122,775,000 

8,894,000 

7% 

1940 

131,669,000 

20,199,000 

15% 

1950 

151,868,000 

28,124,000 

]&i% 

1960 

179,992,000 

23,193,000 

13% 

1970 

203,185,000 

The  average  increase  in  each  ten  year  period  has  been  14%  and  the 
average  annual  increase  1,4%. 

The  National  Planning  Association  projects  an  increase  to  234,462,000 
persons  in  1980.  This  is  an  increase  of  31,227,000  persons  in  the  ten  year 
period.  Assuming  an  equal  increase  from  1980  to  1990  provides  an  estimated 
population  of  265,739,000  in  1990.  This  would  be  an  increase  of  15%  in  the 
1970-80  period  and  one  of  13^%  in  the  1980-90  period.  This  projected  growth 
rate  is  essentially  the  1.4%  per  year  rate  experienced  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  50  years. 

Following  is  a  graph  showing  past  and  projected  growth  for  the  United 
States . 

A  marked  decline  in  birth  rates  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years 
may  prove  the  projected  growths  to  be  high. 
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STATE  POPULATION  GROWTH 

Montana's  population  growth  has  not  fared  nearly  as  well  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  Following  is  a  table  showing  the  population  census 
figures  from  1920  to  1970  and  the  changes  in  these  periods.  Figures  in 
brackets  indicate  a  loss  in  the  ten  year  period.  Also  shown  is  the  percent 
that  Montana's  population  was  of  the  United  State's  in  each  census  year. 


Census 

State 

Percent 

Year 

Population 

%   of  U.S. 

Increase 

Gain 

1920 

548,889 

0.519 

(-11,283) 

(-2.1) 

1930 

537,606 

0.438 

21,850 

4.1 

1940 

559,456 

0.425 

31,568 

5.6 

1950 

591,024 

0.389 

83,743 

14.2 

1960 

674,767 

0.375 

19,642 

2.9 

1970 

694,409 

0.342 

The  average  increase  in  the  population  of  Montana  in  each  of  the  ten 
year  periods  has  been  slightly  less  than  5%  giving  an  average  annual  increase 
in  population  of  one-half  of  one  percent.  Montana's  population  represented 
over  1/2  of  one  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  in  1920  and  has  dropped  in 
each  census  to  0.34%  in  1970. 
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The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  made  four  population  projections 
for  Montana  through  1985.     The  projection  with  the  slowest  rate  of  projected 
growth  assumes  a  decrease  in  fertility  and  migration  from  the  State  similar 
to  past  years.     In  the  planning  consultant's  opinion,  this  lowest  projec- 
tion appears  to  be  the  most  accurate  forecast  and  may  prove  to  be  optimistic 
This  forecast  predicts  a  68,000  person  increase  in  Montana's  population  in 
the  1970-80  period  and  38,000  in  the  five  year  period  from  1980  to  1985. 
Only  in  the  1950-60  period  has  Montana  enjoyed  a  growth  larger  than  this 
forecast.     All  of  the  four  other  ten  year  periods  since  1920  have  produced 
growth  rates  only  a  fraction  of  this  amount.     A  projected  1990  Montana  pop- 
ulation of  875,000  persons  represents  0.33%  of  the  projected  U.S.  popula- 
tion for  that  year.     The  chart  below  shows  Montana  population  changes  from 
1920  to  1970  and  the  projection  above  extended  to  1990. 
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RAVALLI  COUNTY  PAST  POPULATION  GROWTH 

Over  recent  years  Ravalli  County  has  fared  better  population-wise 
than  Montana  as  a  whole.  Ravalli  County's  population  grew  20%  during  the 
1930  to  1940  depression  period  and  held  this  growth  until  after  1950.  From 
1950  to  1960,  the  County  population  dropped  10%.  This  loss  is  believed 
primarily  due  to  veterans  and  others  returning  to  Hamilton  after  World  War 
II.   Many  of  these  found  jobs  were  scarce  and  frequently  with  low  pay. 
Between  1950  and  1960,  779  persons  25  to  39  years  of  age  left  Ravalli  County, 
Even  though  a  large  number  of  these  people  wanted  to  live  in  the  Bitterroot, 
more  plentiful  and  better  paying  employment  elsewhere  attracted  them  to 
leave  the  area. 
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The  1950-60  loss  was  more  than  offset  with  a  16.8%  gain  from  1960  to 
1970,  to  a  total   population  of  14,409  people. 

GROWTH  RATE  BETWEEN   1960  &  1970 

Telephones,  electric  power  users,  natural   gas  customers  and  county 
bank  deposits  were  studied  in  an  effort  to  establish  during  what  years  the 
1960  to  1970  growth  rate  was  the  greatest  and  to  help  to  project  future 
growth.     The  number  of  telephone  users  dropped  in  the  early  1960 's  and 
soared  in  the  later  years  and  did  not  provide  a  good  comparison.     Bank  de- 
posits corrected  for  inflation  did  not  appear  to  correlate  real   closely  with 
population  growth,     The  best  indicator  of  growth  found  in  this  study  was  the 
use  of  a  combination  of  Montana  Power  and  REA  electrical   users  corrected  to 
show  a  16.8%  increase  for  the  1960  to  1970  period  and  averaged  to  minimize 
yearly  differences*     Following  is  the  ten  year  growth  rate  developed  specifi- 
cally for  the  Hamilton  area.     This  should  also  be  indicative  of  the  County 
growth  rate. 

Year  Rate  of  Increase  Percent  of  1960 

(Percent  per  Year) 

1960  100.0 

1.16 

1961  )01.2 

1.21 

1962  102.4 

1.26 

1963  103.6 

1.14 

1964  104.8 

1.58 

1965  106.4 

1.66 

1966  108.0 

1.62 

1967  109.6 

1.57 

1968  111.2 

2.25 

1969  113.5 

3.32 

1970  116.8 

The  average  rate  of  growth  in  the  ten  year  period  was  1.7%  per  year. 
However,  the  growth  rate  appears  to  have  averaged  2%  per  year  from  1965  to 
1970;  2o4%  from  1967  to  1970  and  may  have  been  as  high  as  3.3%  for  the  1969 
year.  It  is  concluded  growth  was  more  rapid  in  the  later  years  of  the  1960 
to  1970  periodc   This  growth  took  place  in  spite  of  a  poor  and  somewhat 
stagnant  economic  base  as  discussed  in  Chapter  3. 
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AGE  GROUPINGS  OF  COUNTY  POPULATION 

The  source  of  most  growth  in  the  Hamilton  Planning  District  and  in 
Ravalli  County  is  found  in  the  age  groupings  of  the  citizens.  Following  is 
a  table  showing  the  numbers  and  change  of  persons  in  various  age  groupings 
in  Ravalli  County  between  1950  and  1970.  In  this  20  year  period  the  popula- 
tion increase  equaled  only  ten  percent;  that  is  one-half  percent  per  year. 

Number  In  Age  Group 
Age  Group  1950        1970     Increase      Decrease 

Under  18  yrs. 

18  to  24  yrs. 

25  to  34  yrs.  1,590       1,512  78 

35  to  44  yrs.  1,835       1,480  355 

45  to  54  yrs. 

55  to  64  yrs. 

65  to  74  yrs. 

75  yrs.  &  Older 


4,502 

998 

1,590 

1,835 

1,429 

1,327 

945 

475 

5,063 

561 

1,018 

20 

1,512 

1,480 

1,651 

222 

1,531 

204 

1,146 

201 

1,008 

533 

Totals  13,101      14,409       1,741  433 

Net  Increase  ■  1 ,308 

While  population  growth  in  this  20  year  period  was  small,  the  age 
grouping  changed  considerably.  In  1950,  there  were  433  fewer  people  in  the 
County  between  ages  35  and  55,  and  1,160  more  45  years  and  older.  The 
County's  growth  has  been  largely  due  to  an  influx  of  semi-retired  and  retired 
persons  attracted  by  Ravalli  County's  environment. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  Ravalli  County,  Montana  and  United 
States  older  age  groups  shown  as  a  percent  of  the  total  population. 


Ravalli 

United 

Age  Group 

County 

Montana 

States 

45  yrs,  &  Older 

37% 

30% 

30% 

55  yrs.   &  Older 

25J$% 

19% 

19% 

65  yrs.   &  Older 

15% 

10% 

10% 

75  yrs.   &  Older 

7% 

4% 

3*2% 
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It  is  noted  that  Montana's  older  age  groups  are  essentially  the  same 
percentages  of  the  total  population  as  the  United  States  average.  However, 
it  is  also  noted  that  a  substantially  higher  percentage  of  Ravalli  County's 
population  is  of  the  older  ages  than  Montana  and  the  United  States. 

AGE  GROUPING  OF  HAMILTON  PLANNING  DISTRICT 


The  charts  below  show  the  U.S.  Census  age  distributions  of  all  males 
and  females  in  the  United  States  on  the  left,  and  in  the  Hamilton  Planning 
District  on  the  right. 


Male     |    Female 

ifel 


9         6         3        0         3         6 
Percent  of  Population 

United  States 


Age  Group 


Male 


Female 


6        3        0        3        6 
Percent  of  Population 

Hamilton  District 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  chart  of  the  United  States  age  groups 
somewhat  resembles  a  tree  while  that  for  the  Hamilton  area  is  relatively  more 
box-shaped.       For  the  Hamilton  area,  30%  of  the  population  is  over  55  years 
of  age  compared  with  only  19%  for  the  United  States  average.     Only  38%  of  the 
population  is  under  25  years  of  age  in  the  Hamilton  District  compared  with  46% 
for  the  United  States. 

It  is  concluded  that  most  of  Hamilton's  growth  since  1960  has  resulted 
from  retired  or  semi -retired  people  being  attracted  to  the  area.     Following  is 
a  comparison  of  the  age  grouping  of  the  Hamilton  Planning  District's  6,150 
people  on  an  "average"  United  States  community  of  6,150. 
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H ami  1  ton 
District 

Averaqe 
U.S. 

Difference 

1,888 

1,168 

720  more 

1,894 

2,148 

254  fewer 

2,368 
6,150 

2,834 
6,150 

466  fewer 

55  &  over 
25  to  54 
24  &  under 

RAVALLI  COUNTY  MIGRATION 

From  1960  to  1970,  Ravalli  County  enjoyed  an  average  yearly  increase 
in  population  of  207  persons  per  year.  This  has  resulted  partly  from  a 
greater  number  of  births  than  deaths,  but  mainly  from  migration  of  people 
Into  the  County0  Following  is  a  summary  of  births,  deaths  and  net  migration 
from  1960  to  1970, 


1960  County  Population 

Births  in  10  Years  - 
Deaths  1n  10  Years  - 

Increase  without  Migration 

Net  Migration  Into  County 

Total  Increase  in  10  Years 

1970  County  Population 


12,341  Persons 


2,101  persons 
1 ,602  persons 

499  persons 

1 ,569  persons 

2,068  persons 


2,068  Persons 


14,409  Persons 


People  have  been  moving  into  Ravalli  County  during  the  past  ten  years 
at  a  rate  that  has  resulted  in  an  average  "Net  In-Migration  Rate"  for  the 
County  of  157  persons  per  year,  Migration  into  the  county  in  the  last  portion 
of  the  ten  year  period  is  believed  to  have  been  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  ten 
year  average  as  discussed  previously.  The  net  in-migration  rate  in  1970  was 
very  likely  over  300  persons  per  year. 

EFFECT  OF  DEATHS  ON  POPULATION  GROWTH 

About  15%  of  the  deaths  in  Ravalli  County's  1970  population  would  be 
expected  in  persons  under  55  years  of  age.  85%  of  the  deaths  would  be  an- 
ticipated in  the  ages  of  55  and  over.  The  death  rate  in  the  county  in  1971 
and  1972  is  expected  to  average  about  175  persons  per  year.  About  150  of 
these  will  be  in  the  older  age  groups.  At  present  Ravalli  County  has  a 
built-in  ability  to  absorb  150  additional  persons  per  year  55  years  of  age 
and  older. 
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If  say  250  persons  per  year  in  these  older  ages  move  into  the  county, 
the  net  direct  population  increase  would  only  be  about  100  persons  per  year. 
In  a  ten  year  period,  there  would  be  about  250  deaths  in  the  100  persons  per 
year  moving  into  the  county.  The  net  increase  of  an  influx  of  250  persons 
per  year  in  the  ages  of  55  and  over  will  only  produce  an  increase  in  popula- 
tion of  750  persons  in  a  ten  year  period.  An  influx  of  500  persons  per  year 
in  the  older  age  groups  could  be  expected  to  produce  a  direct  increase  1n 
population  of  2,600  persons  in  ten  years. 

Some  leveling  off  of  population  growth  resulting  from  retired 
persons  moving  into  the  community  can  be  expected  due  to  the  shorter  life 
expectancy  of  these  older  people. 

1970  POPULATION  OF  HAMILTON  CITY-COUNTY  PLANNING  DISTRICT 

Following  is  the  estimated  1970  population  of  the  62^  square  mile 
planning  districts  Also  shown  is  the  total  population  of  the  enumeration 
districts  involved.  The  districts  which  are  only  partially  in  the  planning 
district  have  been  proportioned  using  the  number  of  houses  in  the  planning 
district  portion  compared  to  the  number  of  houses  in  the  1970  census  districts 


Enumeration 

Total  for 

Factor 

Planning 

District 

E.D.'s 

2,499 

Used 
1.0 

Distr.  Pop 

City  of  Hamilton 

2,499 

Hamilton  East  Census 

Division 

ED  7 

1,552 

.88 

1,366 

ED  8 

447 

0 

0 

ED  9 

473 

0 

0 

ED  10 

1,049 

1.0 

1,049 

ED  11 

243 

,74 

180 

Hamilton  West  Census 

Division 

ED  16 

1,293 

,60 

776 

ED  17 

584 

.48 

280 

Totals 


8,140 


6,150 


The  1970  population  of  the  Hamilton  City-County  Planning  District  is 
estimated  to  have  been  about  6,150  persons. 

PROJECTED  COUNTY  &  PLANNING  DISTRICT  GROWTH 

Population  growth  for  Ravalli  County  and  the  Hamilton  City-County 
Planning  District  must  consider  the  following  factors. 
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1,  The  17%  gain  in  population  in  the  1960-70  years  followed  a 
10%  loss  in  the  1950-60  period.  The  average  net  gain  1n  popula- 
tion for  the  twenty  years  from  1950  to  1970  was  only  one-half 
percent  per  year, 

20  Increased  primary  economic  activity  is  not  expected  to 
produce  sizable  growth, 

3o  Secondary  economic  activities,  such  as  providing  goods  and 
services  to  added  retired  persons  and  to  increased  tourist  ac- 
tivity can  produce  modest  growth  in  working  age  groups.  With  a 
dropping  birth  rate,  increases  in  young  age  groups  is  not 
expected  to  be  large . 

4.  Added  retirees  appear  to  be  the  most  likely  area  of  growth. 

5.  Some  growth  from  more  Missoula  workers  living  in  Hamilton 
will  occur.  However,  the  100  miles  round  trip  commuting  per 
day  will  limit  this. 

60  The  population  of  the  area  appears  to  have  been  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  over  two  percent  per  year  from  1967  to  1970. 

7o  The  death  rate  for  the  people  over  55  years  of  age  is  about 
four  percent  per  year;  that  is  only  about  60%  of  the  people 
between  55  and  99  today  are  expected  to  be  living  ten  years 
from  noWo  The  higher  death  rates  in  the  older  age  groups 
will  cause  some  leveling  out  of  net  growth. 

Considering  the  above  factors,  the  balance  of  this  study  will  con- 
template an  average  growth  in  the  County  and  the  Planning  District  of  2% 
per  year  straight  line  from  1970  to  1975;  1.75-6  per  year  from  1975  to  1980 
and  1.5%  per  year  from  1980  to  1990  all  based  on  the  1970  population. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  projection  is  conservative  based  on 
current  growth  rates  and  may  prove  low.  However,  it  is  an  optimistic 
projection  compared  to  that  for  the  state  of  Montana  as  a  whole. 

Following  are  county  and  district  population  charts  showing  past 
and  projected  populations  through  1990 . 
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RAVALLI  COUNTY  POPULATION 
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There  are  about  15  families  in  Ravalli  County  of  non-white  races. 
This  is  about  1/2  of  one  percent  of  the  population  compared  with  over  12% 
of  the  population  nationally  in  this  category. 
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5  -  HOUSING 

SOURCES  OF  HOUSING  DATA 

The  1970  census  provides  a  considerable  amount  of  housing  information 
which  has  been  used  in  this  study,,  In  addition,  a  survey  of  existing  housing 
was  made  by  City  and  County  employees  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
planning  consultant.  In  this  survey,  the  structural  condition  of  existing 
housing  was  evaluated  from  an  exterior  observation.  The  type  of  construction, 
condition  of  yards  and  estimated  age  were  also  noted. 

TYPES  OF  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION 

Over  three-quarters  of  the  homes  in  the  planning  area  are  of  frame 
construction.  Ten  percent  are  of  stucco  construction.  ^Jery   few  homes  are  of 
all  masonry.  Mobile  homes  are  being  used  more  extensively  than  in  former 
years,  The  types  of  housing  units  are  as  follows: 


1971 

Outside 

Total 

Type 

City 

Limits 

City 

Area 

Masonry 

4% 

2% 

3% 

Stucco 

13% 

7% 

10% 

Frame 

79% 

78% 

78% 

Mob  i 1 e 

3% 

12% 

8% 

Log 

1% 

1% 

V/o 

NUMBERS  OF  HOUSING  UNITS 

The  numbers  of  housing  units,  exclusive  of  apartment  type  units,  in 
the  planning  district  are  as  follow.  Page  40  shows  the  location  of  the 
various  enumeration  districts  outside  tne  city.  Of  these  districts  outside, 
only  Enumeration  District  10  is  entirely  within  the  Planning  District.  The 
housing  units  shown  for  the  districts  are  only  the  numbers  of  units  in  these 
districts  within  the  Planning  District  Boundary.  Field  counts  outside  the 
1970  City  Limits  have  been  increased  3%  to  allow  for  homes  possibly  missed 
in  the  housing  survey. 

Location  Number  of  Housing  Units 

In  1970  City  Limits  908 

In  1972  Annexation  394 

Total  in  City  1 ,302 

Enumeration  District     7  316 

247 


10 

11 

16 

17 

Total  Outside 

NTTS 

City 

62 
197 

53 


875 
2,277 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  over  100  housing  units  1n  apart- 
ment and  other  commercial  buildings.  The  total  housing  units  in  the  Plan- 
ning District  is,  therefore,  very  nearly  2,375. 

POPULATION  FROM  HOUSING  UNITS 

The  1970  population  of  the  entire  census  enumeration  districts  in- 
volved in  the  Planning  District  is  8,140  persons.     There  are  2,922  units 
in  this  greater  area.     About  1,000  of  these  housed  the  2,499  people  in  Hamil- 
ton in  1970  so  there  are  about  2.5  persons  per  home  in  the  City  proper.     Of 
the  8,140  persons  in  the  several  enumeration  districts  around  Hamilton,  5,641 
people  lived  outside  the  city  in  1970  and  were  housed  in  1,959  units.     The 
average  occupancy  of  housing  outside  the  city  is,  therefore,  2.87  persons  per 
housing  unit.     The  1,269  housing  units  listed  in  the  planning  district,  but 
outside  the  1970  City  Limits,  would,  therefore,  house  about  3,630  people. 
This,  with  the  city's  population  of  2,499,  would  indicate  a  1970  population 
of  6,130  people,     As  set  forth  previously,  an  estimated  1970  population  of 
the  planning  district  of  6,150  people  has  been  used  in  this  study. 

CONDITION  OF  HOUSING  AND  YARDS  AND  AGE  OF  HOUSING 

Page  39  indicates  the  location  of  deteriorating  and  delapidated  housing 
within  the  City  Limits,     Page  40  shows  the  location  of  all  housing  in  the  dis- 
trict outside  the  City  at  the  beginning  of  1972.     The  number  of  "deteriorating" 
"deteriorated",  and  "total   housing  units"  is  indicated  for  each  section  in  the 
district  for  housing  outside  the  Hamilton  City  Limits. 


Description 

1971 
City  Limits 

1972  An- 
nexed Area 

Outside 
City 

STRUCTURAL  CONDITION 

Housing  Units:   (Without  Apartments) 

Regular 
Mobile  Homes 

885 

23 

908 

320 

74 

394" 

789 

50 

839 

Standard: 

Very  Good 
Good 

Deteriorating 
Sub-Total 

63% 

18 

7 

88% 

55% 

27 

13 

95% 

47% 

19 

17 

83% 

Sub-Standard: 

Deteriorated 
Dilapidated 
Sub-Total 

10% 

2 

12% 

4.5% 

0.5 

5.0% 

10% 

7 

17% 

CONDITION  OF  YARDS 

Very  Good 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 

14% 
48 
30 
8 

9% 
58 
19 
14 

9%+ 
47 
33 
11 

AGE 

0  to  10  Years  Old 
10  to  25  Years  Old 
Over  25  Years  Old 

15% 

41 

44 

34% 

28 

38 

22% 
22 

56 
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Following  is  a  summary  of  "Deteriorated"  and  "Dilapidated"  housing 
1n  the  District. 

Location  Deteriorated       Dilapidated 

1971  City  Limits  87  17 

1972  Annexed  Area  18  2 
Outside  City                  _70              50 

Total  175  69 

Renovation  of  perhaps  125  homes  in  the  area  and  replacing  of  125  appears 
necessary  to  eliminate  "sub-standard"  housing  in  the  District.     In  addition, 
there  are  about  265  homes  in  the  area  in  a  "deteriorating"  condition.     Steps 
must  be  taken  to  improve  these  and  avoid  their  falling  into  a  sub-standard 
condition. 

Evaluation  of  yards  is  difficult  and  differences  with  various  housing 
survey  workers  are  bound  to  distort  the  results.     However,  in  both  the  city 
and  the  annexed  area,  about  two-thirds  of  the  residents  take  pride  in  their 
yards  and  make  them  a  credit  to  the  community.     Outside  the  city,  well  over 
half  have  good  appearing  yards.     Over  200  (about  10%)  of  the  homes  in  the 
area  have  poorly  kept  yards. 

NEW  HOME  CONSTRUCTION   IN  THE   FUTURE 

Evaluation  of  the  construction  of  homes  in  the  past  is  of  interest 
in  projecting  future  construction.     Following  is  an  estimate  of  the  ages  of 
existing  housing. 

Over 
25  Years 

400 
150 
485 

1,035 
0 


1,035 


Age  of  House 

0-10 
Years 

10-25 
Years 

In  1971   City  Limits 
1972  Annexation 
Outside  City 

136 
134 
193 

372 
110 
189 

Sub-Total 
Mobile  Homes 

463 
100 

671 
49 

Houses  other 
than  mobile  homes 

363 

624 

Homes  constructed 

per  year  in  period 
Mobile 
Other 

10 
35 
45 

3 
41 
44 

0 

Say     30 

30 
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In  the  above,  it  was  assumed  that  two-thirds  of  the  existing  mobile 
homes  were  constructed  in  the  past  10  years  and  the  other  third  in  the  10 
to  25  year  period.  It  appears  that  since  the  war,  about  45  new  homes  have 
been  constructed  each  year.  This  means  about  half  of  the  existing  housing 
in  the  District  has  been  constructed  in  this  25  year  period.  The  population 
in  the  District  has  increased  about  2,500  people  in  these  25  years.  These 
added  people  required  about  900  added  homes.  An  additional  234  new  homes 
were  built  in  the  period  (about  10  per  year)  just  to  provide  better  housing 
in  the  district. 

With  7,305  residents  estimated  for  1980  and  8,225  for  1990,  over  400 
new  homes  will  be  needed  between  1970  and  1980;  or  say  320  new  homes  between 
1972  and  1980,  From  1980  to  1990,  an  additional  330  homes  are  estimated 
needed  to  accommodate  projected  increases  in  population.  As  mentioned  prev- 
iously, about  125  new  homes  are  estimated  as  needed  presently  to  replace  the 
poorest  existing  housing.  Future  home  construction  of  at  least  50  units  per 
year  is  anticipated  during  the  coming  10  years;  a  total  of  500  new  homes  in 
the  period.  Judging  from  the  past  ten  years,  mobile  homes  may  provide  15  to 
20  new  housing  units  a  year  and  conventional  construction  30  to  35. 

OWNER  OCCUPIED  &  RENTAL  HOUSING 

Using  housing  data  from  the  1970  Census  and  prorating  the  districts 
outside  the  1971  City  Limits  produces  the  following  data  showing  owner 
occupied  and  rental  housing  in  the  planning  district. 


Location 

Owner 
Occupied 

Renter 
Occupied 

For 
Rent 

For 
Sale 

Total 
Units 

In  1971  City  Limits 

669 

347 

47 

7 

1,070 

Outside  City 

965 

230 

17. 

_9 

1,221 

Total   — — — — 

1,634 

577 

64 

16 

2,291 

HOUSING  VALUATION 

Mean  values  for  owner  occupied  housinq  units  ranqe  from  $11,880  to 
$15,288  inside  the  City  and  from  $13,250  to  $18,789  outside  the  City.     Mean 
rents  range  from  $61   to  $64  per  month  inside  the  city  and  $65  to  $88  per 
month  outside.     The  mean  housing  rental   in  Ravalli  County  is  $59  per  month 
and  in  the  state  is  $71   per  month.     The  rental   rates  in  the  Hamilton  District 
are  low  and  the  mean  rental   rates  would  only  justify  a  capital   investment  of 
$6,000  to  $8,800  per  unit. 

ESTIMATED  PRICE   RANGES  OF  HOUSING  NEEDED 

Using  Ravalli  County's  1970  per  capita  income  and  allowing  2.78  persons 
per  family  indicates  that  family  income  is  distributed  as  follows.     The  price 
range  of  housing  for  each  group  is  shown  assuming  a  family  is  justified  in 
spending  twice  their  annual   income  for  a  home. 
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Percent  of 

Annual  Family 

Families 

Income 

32% 

0  to  $8,000 

18% 

$8,000  to  $14,000 

25% 

$14,000  to  $19,500 

10% 

$22,000  to  $28,000 

14% 

Over  $28,000 

Estimated 

Units  In 

Next  10 

Years 

85 

105 

120 

105 

85 

Housing  Range 

0  to  $16,000 
$16,000  to  $28,000 
$28,000  to  $39,000 
$44,000  to  $56,000 

Over  $56,000 

Since  much  of  the  anticipated  growth  in  the  Hamilton  Planning  District 
will  come  from  "retired"  and  "semi -retired"  people  moving  into  the  community, 
other  factors  will  enter  in.  The  family  coming  with  sizable  savings  can  af- 
ford to  use  part  of  these  savings  for  a  home.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
families  are  frequently  only  a  man  and  wife  and  a  smaller  home  will  often 
suffice.  Following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  numbers  of  various  priced 
homes  needed  in  the  coming  ten  years = 

Home  Price 
Range 

Less  than  $10,000 
$10,000  to  $20,000 
$20,000  to  $30,000   ' 
$30,000  to  $40,000 
Over  $40,000 

Total  for  10  Years  500 

FINANCING  ADDED  HOUSING 

Most  retired  people  moving  into  the  Hamilton  area  will  be  able  to 
purchase  a  home  using  savings  or  a  combination  of  savings  and  conventional 
financing.  However,  special  housing  is  currently  needed  for  some  elderly 
people  not  requiring  nursing  home  care»  The  U.S.  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's 236  program  is  geared  to  assisting  profit  or  non-prof t  developers 
provide  adequate  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Some  working  age  groups  will  find  their  income  too  low  to  purchase 
a  home  using  conventional  financing.  The  U.S.  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Program  235  provides  a  Federal  Guarantee  and  Interest  Subsidy  to  assist  low 
and  moderate  income  families  to  own  their  own  home. 

HUD  also  has  a  Public  Housing  Program  which  is  being  used  by  a  few 
Montana  communities  to  provide  low  rental  housing  for  young  families. 

HOUSING  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  action  is  recommended  to  provide  housing  for  present 
deficiencies  and  future  need. 
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1,  A  citizens  committee  should  be  formed  to  study  housing  needs  in  more 
detail  and  to  initiate  progress  towards  the  goal  of  safe,  decent  housing 
for  all  planning  area  residents,  This  committee  should  function  as  a 
clearinghouse  on  federal  housing  programs  and  means  of  financing  homes. 
Also,  this  committee  should  publicize  Hamilton's  housing  problems  and  pos- 
sible solutions* 

2.  A  locally  directed,  but  possibly  federally  financed,  program  of  Code 
Enforcement  should  be  carried  out  to  insure  that  existing  housing  is 
improved  so  as  to  meet  minimum  local  building  code  requirements. 

3„  Encourage  well  planned  mobile  home  developments  to  accommodate  families 
desiring  this  type  of  housing. 

4.  Sufficient  housing  developments  should  be  programmed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  elderly  couples  and  individuals. 

5.  Developers  and  real  estate  agencies  should  be  represented  on  the  citizens 
committee  and  these  businesses  made  fully  aware  of  the  community's  housing 
needs  and  assistance  programs. 

6.  The  citizen's  committee  should  specifically  study  the  need  for  and 
feasibility  of  an  apartment  type  housing  complex  with  meal  service  for 
senior  citizens,, 
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6  -  EXISTING  &  PROPOSED  LAND  USE 

INTRODUCTION 

The  land  use  plan  is  a  key  element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for  the 
Hamilton  City-County  Planning  area.  It  translates  the  goals  and  objectives 
developed  by  the  Planning  Board  into  a  general  guide  for  the  future  development 
of  the  planning  area.  It  guides  public  development  by  locating  areas  where 
utilities  and  services  will  need  to  be  extended  in  the  future,  and  by  estab- 
lishing the  types  and  intensities  of  development  in  those  areas.  It  provides 
a  guide  to  private  development  through  its  use  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
zoning  controls  and  subdivision  regulations  which  provide  a  legal  tool  for 
implementation  of  the  land  use  plan  and  guide  the  appropriate  types  and  intensities 
of  development  into  the  most  suitable  areas  within  the  city  and  jurisdictional 
area, 

A  FIRST  LOOK  AT  EXISTING  LAND  USE 

The  present  general  land  utilization  for  the  Hamilton  City-County 
Planning  Board  jurisdictional  area  is  shown  on  Pages  46  and  47. 

Existing  use  patterns  have  not  evolved  nearly  as  well  as  would  be 
desired.  The  development  along  Highway  93  from  the  bridge  north  of  town  into 
and  through  Hamilton  is  a  mixture  of  residential,  industrial  and  commercial 
development  scattered  along  the  three  mile  stretch.  Numerous  gasoline  and 
fuel  storage  yards  are  adjacent  and  inside  of  the  central  business  district. 

Roughly  5,000  acres  of  land  outside  of  the  new  Hamilton  City  Limits 

is  platted  and  subdivided,,  Many  of  these  subdivisions  are  in  ten  acre  tracts 

which  is  fine  to  maintain  the  rural  environment.  However,  sales  of  the  West 

100  x  330  foot  portion  of  the  330  x  1320  ten  acre  tracts  is  taking  place. 

This  5,000  acres  of  subdivided  land  can  accommodate  1,400  people  in  ten  acre 

tracts .  In  two  acre  tracts,  it  can  accommodate  more  oeople  than  live  in  the 
Hamilton  City-County  Planning  District  today. 

With  about  two  exceptions,  these  rural  subdivisions  have  been  laid 
out  in  rectangles  oriented  north  and  souths  This  is  the  easy  thing  to  do 
with  the  system  of  land  subdivision  into  sections.  It  does  not  give  any  con- 
sideration to  topography  which  in  planned  use  layout  should  be  the  first  criteria 
considered, 

The  central  business  district  is  one  of  the  better  planned  areas. 
It  presents  a  good  impression  for  the  community.  Likewise,  the  Hamilton  City 
residential  area  is  well  laid  out  according  to  1890  city  planning.  The  nice 
lawns,  trees  and  landscaping  are  a  credit  to  the  community. 

Schools,  and  churches  appear  well  dispersed  throughout  the  city  to 
conveniently  serve  the  population  within  the  city*  Existing  parks  appear 
too  few  in  number  and  too  small. 
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In  many  respects,  when  considering  the  overall  planning  district,  the 
thought  comes  to  mind  "If  this  could  only  have  been  started  in  1945."  On  the 
other  hand,  recognition  of  developing  problems,  and  implementation  of  plans  to 
head  off  these  problems  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  a  more  desirable  use  of  land 
for  tomorrow's  greater  numbers  of  people. 

HOW  THE  EXISTING  LAND  IS  USED 

Following  is  a  quantitative  summary  of  land  uses  by  type  for  both  the 
Hamilton  City  Limits  and  the  outlying  area. 


Existing 

City  of 

Hamilton 

Outsi 

de  City 

Total 

District 

Land  Use 

Acres 

Percent 

Acres 

Percent 

Acres 

Percent 

Agriculture  &  Open  Space 

(1)   Farms,  ranches  & 

open  space 

525 

27,020 

(2)  Private  forest  land 

0 

5,320 

Sub-Total 

525 

40% 

32,340 

79% 

32,865 

78% 

Public  lands  besides 

right-of-way 

(1)  U,So   Forest  Land 

1 

3,560 

(2)   Rocky  Mtn,   Lab, 

0 

35 

(3)  Post  Office  & 

Armory 

1 

2 

(4)  County  Courthouse 

&  Shops 

6 

0 

(5)  County  Fairgrounds 

32 

0 

(6)  Public  Recreation 

25 

100 

(7)  City  Hall,  Library 

&  Parking 

1 

0 

(8)  Schools 

24 

2 

Sub-Total 

90 

7 

3,699 

9 

3,789 

9% 

Flood  Plain 

0 

0 

2,430 

6 

2,430 

5.7% 

Residential 

420 

32 

875 

2.2 

1,295 

3.0% 

Rights-of-way 

(1)  Primary  &  Secondary 

Roads 

14 

190 

(2)  County  Roads 

0 

545 

(3)  City  Streets  &  Alleys 

160 

0 

(4)   Railroad 

25 

70 

(5)   Irrigation  Ditches 

6 

120 

205 


15 


925 


2.3 


1,130         2.6% 


Industrial 

(1)  Airport 

(2)  City  dumps  &  sewage 

plant 

(3)  Gravel  pits 

(4)  Other  industries 


8 
0 

26 
"34 


2.7 


290 

45 

44 

115 


1.2 


528 


1.2% 
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Continued 

Existing 

City  of 

Hamilton 

Outside 

City 

Total 

District 

Land  Use 

Acres 

Percent 

Acres 

Pi 

srcent 

Acres 

Percent 

Semi-Public  Lands 

(1)  Church  &  lodge 

(2)  Hospital 

(3)  Nursing  home 

(4)  Golf  course 

(5)  Cemeteries 

sites 

8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
10 

0.9 

2 

0 

0 

80 

15 

97 

0.2 

107 

0.3% 

Commercial 

J30 

2.4 

50 

0.1 

80 

0.2% 

Totals 


1,314 


100% 


40,910       100%         42,224       100% 


DISCUSSION  OF  EXISTING  LAND  USE  &  FUTURE  CHANGES 

The  Table  reveals  that  most  land  in  the  planning  district  is  used  for 
farming,  ranching,  forests  and     open  space.     For  the  planning  district  area 
outside     UoS.   Forest  Land,  78%  of  the  district's  area  is  in  this  type  of  use. 
Including  the  USFS  lands  and  the  flood     plain,  91%  of  the  land  in  the  Hamilton 
City-County     planning  district  is  used  for  agriculture,  forest  land,  river 
channels  and  open  space.     Only  nine  percent  is  used  for  commercial,  residential 
industrial,   recreation  and  other  uses. 

Three  percent  of  the  area  is  used  for  residences.  Within  the  enlarged 
city  limits,  1,302  homes  are     located  on  420  acres  of  land;  about  one-third 
of  an  acre  per  home.     Homes  in  the  rural   area  are  estimated  to  be     built  on 
developed  sites  averaging  one  acre  each.     Many  of  these  may  have  agriculture 
land  around  them  and  some  just  considerable  open  space. 

There  are  about  525  acres  of  agricultural   and  vacant  land  within  the 
city  limits  including  the  annexed  area.  Allowing  40%  of  this  for  future  streets 
and  assuming  one-half  acre  lots,  the  vacant  areas  can  accommodate  over  600 
new  homes;  an  increase  in  population  of  over  1500  people.  The  present  city 
area  is  considered  ample  for  a  future     population  of  5000  persons  within  the 
1972  city  limits.  Population  growth  of  about  2200  people  is  projected  for 
the  coming  20  years  in  the  district.     If  40%  of  these  locate  in  the  rural 
areas,  about  300  acres  of  added  rural   residential   land  will  be  needed. 

Right-of-way  for  (1)   primary,  secondary  and  county  roads;   (2)   the 
railroad;   (3)   city  streets  and  alleys;  and  (4)   irrigation  ditches  utilize 
over  2h%  of  the  district's  area.     This  is  almost  30%  of  the  non-agricultural 
open  space  areas.     Land  use  for  road  and  street  right-of-ways  will   increase 
in  future  years;  perhaps  by  about     300  acres  in  the  next  20  years. 
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Industrial  use  of  land  is  a  little  over  one  percent  of  the  total  district 
area.  Heavy  industrial  development  is  not  anticipated.  However,  proper  light 
industrial  development  would  be  a  real  asset  to  the  area.  Land  is  desired 
to  replace  about  five  acres  of  undesirable  industrial  land  use  in  the  business 
area  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps,  at  least  50  acres  should  be  set  aside 
for  future  added,  industrial  land  use. 

Public  use  of  land  excluding  U.S.,  Forest  Land  and  right-of-ways  amounts 
to  less  than  one  percent  of  the  district  area.  This  should  increase  considerably 
in  the  coming  years  with  the  addition  of  recreation  areas.  One  desired  recreational 
development  would  utilize  450  acres  of  flood  plain  and  river  bank  land  southwest 
of  Hamiltono 

Semi-public  land  such  as  church  sites,  the  golf  course,  the  cemetery 
and  the  hospital  utilize  a  fairly  small  portion  of  the  district's  area.  This 
type  of  utilization  may  increase  by  50  acres  in  the  next  20  years. 

Commercial  use  of  land  amounts  to  a  total  of  about  60  acres  of  land 
in  the  district.  Over  half  of  this  area  is  located  in  the  city  and  the  balance 
outside.  Most  of  the  commercial  land  utilization  outside  the  city  1s  along 
Highway  93  just  north  of  the  city.  Increases  in  the  use  of  land  for  commercial 
needs  may  be  about  20  acres  in  the  next  20  years. 

FLOOD  PLAIN 

The  50  year  flood  plain  covers  about  2,200  acres  of  land  along  the 
Bitterroot  River  and  along  Skalkaho  Creek.  This  flood  plain  is  shown  on 
Pages  51  and  52.  The  100  year  flood  plain  would  cover  a  little  larger  area, 
perhaps  200  acres  more. 

The  estimated  50  year  flood  flow  in  the  Bitterroot  River  at  Hamilton 
as  determined  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  is  17,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
and  the  100  year  flow  is  estimated  to  be  19,000  cfs.  Flood  delineation  of 
the  Bitterroot  River  is  presently  being  carried  out  by  the  Montana  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey .  A  more  accurate  determination  of  the  flood  plain  will  be  available 
from  those  agencies  in  1973  than  that  included  in  this  study. 

SOILS  LIMITATIONS  IN  LAND  USE 

The  U.S.  Soils  Conservation  Service  has  considerable  soil  information 
on  the  Hamilton  Area  in  its  files.  Areas  indicated  in  the  soils  interpretation 
report  prepared  by  the  SCS  as  having  "severe  soils  limitations"  are  shown  on 
Pages  51  and  52.  In  these  areas;  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  determine 
whether  a  septic  tank  drain  system  will  be  operative.  In  any  areas,  and  particu- 
larly in  soil  limitation  areas,  the  suitability  of  land  for  sewage  disposal 
should  be  based  on  the  results  of  percolation  tests.   The  SCS  may  be  contacted 
for  considerably  more  detailed  soils  information  than  shown  in  this  study. 
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WINTER  GAME  RANGE 

The  winter  game  range  west  of  the  Bitterroot  River  is  shown  on  Page 
52.  Between  120  and  150  elk  winter  in  this  general  area  near  the  base  of 
the  mountains  to  the  west,  In  addition  around  200  deer  winter  in  the  area 
included  in  the  planning  district  and  adjoining  range  to  the  north  and  south, 
The  high  snows  1n  the  mountain  pushes  the  game  down  into  this  farm  area  for 
winter  feed.  This  wildlife  is  of  value  to  the  community  and  should  be 
preserved „ 

People,  roads,  fences  and  dogs  encroach  on  the  range  for  wild  life 
needs.  Small  tracts  of  land  with  homes  would  eliminate  the  game.  They 
would  not  generally  move  to  other  range,  but  over  a  period  of  years  would 
just  disappear. 

Limited  activities  of  man  can  be  compatible  to  continued  use  of 
land  by  wild  life.  A  home  on  a  fairly  large  tract  with  some  clearing  for 
pasture  could  produce  more  grass  and  forage  on  the  tract  than  currently 
exists.  If  the  number  of  livestock  on  the  tract  is  not  excessive,  the  elk 
and  deer  can  continue  to  use  the  area  as  before.  Fences  must  not  be  too 
high  for  the  deer  and  elk  to  jump.  A  three  wire  barb  wire  fence  or  pre- 
ferably a  fence  with  at  least  a  top  pole  rail  is  much  better. 

The  exact  boundary  of  the  elk  range  varies  depending  on  the  severity 
of  the  winter.  However,  large  tracts  on  the  western  edge  of  the  planning 
districts  private  land  is  considered  essential  to  the  survival  of  the  elk 
and  deer.  Smaller  tracts  of  perhaps  5  acres  could  be  used  adjoining  the 
river.  The  western  portion  of  the  planning  district  offers  excellent  op- 
portunities for  hiking,  packing  and  other  recreation.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  preserve  this.  Private  land  owners  can  realize  some  benefits 
of  low  density  development  since  it  does  enhance  the  value  of  the  land  in 
many  respects. 
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SLOPE  LIMITATIONS  ON  LAND  USE 

Steep  slopes  create  home  building  and  road  construction  problems. 
Pages  51  and  52  also  show  slopes  in  excess  of  20%,  This  does  not  positively 
prevent  construction  in  these  areas;  but  if  used  for  development,  the  added 
costs  to  be  encountered  should  be  recognized, 

GOALS  DESIRED  IN  THE  FUTURE  USE  OF  LAND 

In  the  future  years  several  changes  are  desired  in  the  utilization 
of  lando  Factors  to  consider  include  the  following: 

lo  Retain  agricultural  land  wherever  desired  by  the  owner  and  as 
a  means  of  maintaining  the  open  space  environment  of  the 
rural  area, 

2.  Relocate  gasoline  and  fuel  storage  in  a  tank  farm  away  from  the 
city  proper o 

3o  Encourage  motor  oriented  businesses  to  move  outside  the  central 
business  district. 

4o  Provide  more  parking  in  the  CBD. 

5.  Provide  more  parks  in  the  city. 

6.  Develop  a  large  open  space  park  southwest  of  Hamilton  along 

the  river. 

7„  Provide  a  site  for  a  new  high  school,  say  30  acres. 

8o  Provide  a  50  acre  industrial  area. 

9.  Limit  use  of  the  winter  elk  range  in  the  western  part  of  the 
district  so  that  future  use  does  not  conflict  with  the  needs 
of  wildlife. 

10o  Control  residential  development  to  achieve  economy  in  providing 
physical  needs  such  as  schools,  water,  sewer  and  police  and 
fire  protection . 

THE  LAND  USE  PLAN 

Each  type  of  land  use  proposed  for  the  Land  Use  Plan  is  described 
in  general  terms  below  and  is  illustrated  on  the  Future  Land  Use  Plan  on 
Page  54.  These  proposals  have  been  based  on  the  land  use  planning 
goals,  analysis  of  land  avaiiaDility  and  capability,  rurecast  of  future  lana 
requirements,  and  locational  needs  of  the  various  types  of  land  use.  This 
plan  was  developed  in  conjunction  with  plans  for  Public  Facilities,  Traffic 
and  Circulation,  and  Parks  and  Open  Space,  Proposed  land  uses  are  Illustrated 
on  the  Plan  only  in  schematic  terms.  Specific  sites  and  locations  are  shown 
in  generalized  terms  only  and  are  not  intended  to  show  exact  boundaries  or 
categories  relative  to  specific  tracts. 
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On  Pages  55  and  56  a  more  detail  proposed  commercial  development  plan 
is  shown  for  the  area  immediately  north  of  Hamilton  and  also  the  area  south. 
These  areas  will  attract  some  motor  oriented  business  in  future  years.  It  is 
hoped  this  can  be  planned  with  a  green  strip  between  the  future  four-lane 
Highway  93  and  future  commercial  development.  These  businesses  should  be 
served  by  frontage  roads  with  only  occasional  access  to  the  highway. 

PRESENT  &  PROPOSED  LAND  NEEDS 

Following  is  a  summary  of  present  land  utilization,  changes  expected 
in  the  coming  twenty  years  and  the  resulting  future  land  use. 


TYPE  OF  USE 

Public  lands  (other  than 

right-of-way) 
Residential 
Right-of-Way 
Industrial 
Semi -Public 
Commercial 
Flood  Plain 
Agriculture  &  Open  Space 


PRESENT 

NET 

ESTIMATED 

ACRES 

CHANGE 

1990  USE 

3,789 

+     500 

4,289 

1,295 

+     600 

1,895 

1,130 

+     300 

1,430 

528 

+     100 

628 

107 

+       50 

157 

80 

+       20 

100 

2,430 

-  *300 

2,130 

32,865 

-1,270 

31,595 

42,224  0 

*  Still   flood  plain,  but  also  recreational   land  use. 


42,224 


Development  of  the  area  will  continue  to  reduce  the  land  used  for 
agriculture  and  open  space. 

ESTIMATED  RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  housing  survey  has  shown  an  estimated  need  for  about  500  new  homes 
in  the  planning  district  during  the  next  10  years.  An  added  500  are  expected 
to  be  needed  in  the  following  10  years;  for  a  total  in  the  20  year  period  of 
1,000  homes0  Some  of  these  will  be  replacements  for  dilapidated  and  deteriorat- 
ing houses,  perhaps  using  their  existing  sites.  A  few  will  be  replacements 
for  homes  whose  sites  will  be  devoted  to  other  than  residential  uses.  The  re- 
mainder will  be  new  construction  and  suitable  land  must  be  allocated  for  new 
homes  of  various  types . 

A  large  portion  of  the  new  residential  land  requirements  can  be  found 
within  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  present  city  limits.  This  is  desirable 
because  of  the  ease  and  economies  derived  from  proximity  to  present  water, 
sewer,  and  utility  connections,  as  well  as  better  controlled  traffic  circulation, 
snow  removal,  and  street  maintenance  and  less  busing  of  school  students. 
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AESTHETICS  IN  FUTURE  RESIDENTIAL  SUBDIVISIONS 

It  is  recommended  future  residential  subdivision  get  away  from  strictly 
rectangular  block  arrangements  and  utilize  curvilinear  streets.  It  is  also 
recommended  gas  and  sewer  lines  be  installed  when  a  subdivision  is  first  begun 
on  an  easement  at  the  rear  of  the  lots  (or  in  the  streets)  and  that  alleys 
not  be  used.  The  Bonanza  Land  Subdivision  in  Section  18  south  of  Grantsdale 
is  a  good  example  of  a  layout  that  gets  away  from  the  conventional  rectangular 
layouts.  Following  is  a  sketch  of  a  minor  modification  of  the  rectangular 
platting  which  improves  the  aesthetics  of  the  layout. 

Subdivision  in  rural  areas  should  make  full  use  of  existing  topography 
and  get  away  from  rectilinear  platting. 

RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OUTSIDE  THE  CITY 

The  desire  of  many  to  live  in  the  rural  areas  will  result  in  continued 
residential  growth  outside  the  city.  This  must  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  that 
will  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  people  in  the  District.  This  de- 
velopment can  endanger  the  water  supply  for  some  due  to  sewage  wastes.  It  tends 
to  add  school  busing  and  other  costs  which  must  be  paid  by  the  Taxpayers  as  a 
whole.  To  control  this  further  development,  it  is  recommended  the  following 
be  incorporated  in  the  subdivision  ordinance  and  controls  for  the  area  outside 
the  Hamilton  City  Limits. 

1.  No  single  tracts  of  less  than  five  acre  areas.  On  the  west  side, 
minimum  tracts  of  40  acres  are  desired  to  provide  continuation 
of  the  winter  elk  range.  Likewise,  in  this  wildlife  feeding  area, 
fences  should  be  pole  or  two  wires  with  a  top  pole  rail. 

2o  A  landowner  of  record  in  1972,  or  his  successor,  may  sell  one  tract 
from  his  acreage  land.  However,  before  a  second  tract  can  be 
sold,  the  owner  must  set  up  a  subdivision  incorporating  the  second 
and  other  tracts  and  this  subdivision  shall  be  laid  out  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  County  Commissioners  after  review  by  the 
City-County  Planning  Board. 

3.  Any  structure  should  be  set  back  at  least  100  feet  from  any  high- 

way or  county  road  right-of-way. 

4.  Each  lot  sold  in  an  existing  or  new  subdivision  shall  in  the  future 

include  a  covenant  prohibiting  the  re-subdivision  of  any  lot  un- 
less specifically  referred  to  the  City-County  Planning  Board  and 
then  approved  by  the  County  Commissioners.  Generally,  subdivision 
of  lots  should  not  be  allowed. 

5.  Approval  of  the  method  of  sewage  disposal  must  be  secured  from  the 

county  sanitarian  (and  based  on  actual  percolation  tests)  before 
starting  any  construction. 
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6,  A  county-wide  ordinance  is  presently  in  effect  requiring  that  a 
permit  be  secured  from  the  County  and  considered  by  the  County 
Sanitarian  for  every  new  septic  tank.  Construction  should  be 
prohibited  if  the  County  Sanitarian  does  not  approve  of  the 
system  and/or  location,, 

7o  Densities  of  higher  than  one  house  per  five  acres  in  rural  areas 
will  only  be  considered  in  a  subdivision =  A  water  and  sewer 
system  should  be  provided  for  the  subdivision  unless  it  is  shown 
that  septic  tanks  and  drainfields  (or  some  other  system  of  In- 
dividual disposal)  will  function  properly  and  meet  all  applicable 
regulations.  Subdivisions  in  the  rural  area  with  clustered 
groupings  of  one-half  or  one-acre  lots  should  be  encouraged  to 
preserve  more  open  space 

80  Planned  unit  developments  should  be  encouraged. 

9.  Control  of  access  to  primary  and  secondary  roads  should  be 
exercised  to  promote  safety,, 

10o  It  should  be  required  that  all  deeds  for  transfer  of  property 
be  filed  at  the  Court  House  promptly. 

11 o  Mobile  homes  outside  the  city  will  be  preferred  in  an  approved 
mobile  home  park.  However,  no  restriction  will  be  placed  on 
their  use  on  individual  tracts  of  land  outside  the  City,  pro- 
viding they  are  constructed  on  a  permanent  foundation. 

12„  Maintenance  of  a  wild  area  along  Roaring  Lion,  Sawtooth  and 
Blodgett  Creeks  is  very   desirable,  Any  road  development  in 
this  area  should  parallel  the  creeks  and  be  some  distance  from 
them  rather  than  be  laid  out  on  North-South  and  East-West  lines. 
Keeping  residential  development  back  from  high  water  50  to  100 
feet  will  generally  be  desirable  in  order  to  preserve  the  wild 
area  along  the  creek.  In  some  cases  where  a  bluff  overhangs 
the  creek,  construction  of  a  structure  closer  than  50  feet  to 
the  streams  high  water  line  might  be  acceptable.  In  any  sub- 
divisions near  these  creeks,  dedication  of  creek  land  as  parks 
should  be  considered,  Consideration  must  be  given  as  to  whether 
the  voluntary  preservation  of  the  stream  wild  areas  will  be 
sought  or  if  regulations  to  assure  their  future  preservation 
should  be  considered, 

CITY  RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Generally,  three  types  of  residential  use  are  required  inside  the  city. 
"High-density"  residential  uses  are  suggested  along  the  edges  of  the  Central 
Business  District   Apartment  houses  should  be  encouraged  in  these  areas.  Apart- 
ments located  near  the  Central  Business  District  are   mainly  to  take  advantage  of 
proximity  to  goods  and  services  required  by  older  residents  who  often  find 
centrally  located  apartments  desirable   Some  apartments  in  outlying  areas  of 
the  city  would  also  be  appropriate  where  the  residents  will  use  automobiles 
extensively 
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"Medium-density"  residential  lands  are  those  in  greater  abundance  1n 
the  city  at  present,  and  it  is  desirable  that  many  future  residential  structures 
continue  1n  this  category   These  homes  have  a  density  of  about  three  lots  per 
acre, 

"Low-density"  residential  areas  are  those  which  occupy  fairly  large  sites 
of  one-half  to  one  acre  or  more  and  are  largely  confined  to  suburban-type  develop- 
ments. These  areas  are  primarily  for  single-family  residences  with  small  gardens 
and  possibly  with  a  few  horses .  This  type  of  development  is  taking  place  con- 
siderably in  the  newly  annexed  area,  and  this  portion  of  Hamilton  is  the  logical 
area  for  low  density  housing  development  to  continue. 

A  fourth  type  of  residential  land  use,  the  mobile  home,  is  an  aspect  of 
the  housing  supply  often  overlooked  in  Comprehensive  Planning.  However,  produc- 
tion of  mobile  homes  since  1960  accounts  for  7  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
dwelling  units  constructed.  In  1970,  over  2  percent  of  the  United  States'  popu- 
lation lived  in  mobile  homes.  Nationally,  mobile  homes  account  for  one-third 
of  all  low  cost  housing  and  the  number  is  steadily  growing.  Increasing  numbers 
of  young  married  couples  and  older  people  in  retirement  find  mobile  homes  at- 
tractive as  do  skilled  and  professional  workers.  It  is  recommended  that  mobile 
homes  be  permitted  within  the  City  in  approved  mobile  home  parks  such  as  the 
present  development;  but  that  mobile  homes  not  be  permitted  in  the  city  except 
in  one  of  these  developments. 

MOBILE  HOMES  -  INSIDE  &  OUTSIDE  THE  CITY 

Since  the  mobile  home  has  become  an  accepted  and  desirable  form  of  housing, 
provisions  should  be  made  for  mobile  home  sites  in  communities.  These  are  not 
specifically  allocated  on  the  plan  since  mobile  homes  can  well  be  blended  into 
other  residential  areas .  Single  family  homes,  preferably  on  permanent  founda- 
tions, should  be  allowed  in  areas  located  away  from  the  city.  Mobile  home 
parks  or  subdivisions  could  be  allowed  as  conditional  uses  in  specifically 
approved  locations.  Suggested  criteria  is  summarized  below. 

lo  A  density  of  6  to  10  units  per  acre  and  lot  sizes  between  2,500 
and  4,000  square  feet. 

2o  A  layout  that  provides  for  cluster  or  angle  arrangements  of  lots, 
not  straight  grid  patterned  streets  with  units  all  placed  at  the  same 
monotonous  angle . 

3o  Underground  utilities  including  water,  sewer,  electric,  and  gas 
connection  to  each  mobile  home  lot, 

4o  Paved  access  drives  and  parking  bays. 

5o  Minimum  park  and  recreation  space  dedication  of  150  to  200  square 
feet  per  unit. 

6.  Landscaping  to  create  livibility  and  a  buffer  strip  where 
abutting  other  uses. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LAND  USE 

The  proposed  land  use  plan  would  classify  all   land  in  the  city  located 
between  the  railroad  and  U.S.  93  for  industrial   land  use.     Commercial   use  would 
be  allowed  in  this  area  without  limitation.     Existing  residences  in  this  area 
would  be  allowed  to  remain;  but  new  residences  in  the  area  would  be  prohibited. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  suggested  an    50  acre  industrial  park  be 
established  just  south  of  the  Fairgrounds.     This  could  be  in  the  approach  zone 
for  a  future  East-West  runway  at  the  airport.     However,  the  area  would  be  from 
2500  to  5000  feet  from  the  end   of  the  runway  so  no  clearance  or  other  problem 
should  result  for  most  industries. 

It  is  also  suggested  a  tract  of  land  between  the  railroad  and  the  road 

running  north,  just  west  of  the  Fairground,  be  developed  into  a  tank  farm.     A 

program  to  move  all   fuel  and  gasoline  storage  facilities  from  the  city  to  this, 
or  another  appropriate  area,  is  recommended. 

These  industrial  areas  are  proposed  for  "light  industries"  with  little 
or  no  nuisances  associated.     Special   consideration  of  locations  for  a  given 
heavy  industry,  or  a  light  industry  with  noise,  odor  or  other  nuisances  involved, 
should  be  reviewed  with  the  City-County  Planning  Board  and  approval  secured  from 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners. 

COMMERCIAL  USES 

Two  major  distinctions  between  commercial  areas  should  be  designated. 
The  first  is  for  highway-oriented  business.  These  areas  should  be  concentrated 

Into  fairly  compact  locations  where  major  traffic  enters  and  leaves  the  city. 

In  no  instance  should  continuous  commercial  strip  development  be  allowed.  All 

highway  commercial  areas  (except  those  along  U.S.  Highway  93  within  the  city) 

should  be  served  with  frontage  roads  with  highway  access  allowed  only  at 
intervals  of  about  500  feet. 

All  of  the  non-public  area  of  the  central  business  district  is  pro- 
posed to  be  classified  as  "Commercial"  except  that  east  of  U.S.  Highway  93. 
Light  industries,  other  than  fuel  storage,  located  in  the  district  presently 
would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  commercial  area.  New  industries  would 
not  be  permitted  in  this  area  except  with  the  special  approval  of  the  City 
Council . 

Residences  existing  in  the  commercial  areas  would  be  allowed  to  remain. 
However,  no  new  residences  would  be  allowed  in  commercial  areas,  except  for 
multi -level  apartment  complexes. 

The  Central  Business  District  or  "downtown"  1s  the  historic  center  for 
business,  shopping,  and  cultural,  social,  and  recreational  activities  1n  the 
Hamilton  Planning  District.  Space  has  been  provided  on  the  Plan  for  expansion 
of  those  activities  most  typically  found  in  the  main  business  center. 
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This  expansion  assumes  that  remedial  action  for  some  downtown  renewal 
1s  taken,  such  as  occupancy  or  replacement  of  presently  vacant  structures,  a 
concerted  effort  to  remove  the  non-Central  Business  activities  (auto  dealers 
&  gasoline  stations)  and  to  reduce  potential  fire  hazards  (gasoline  &  fuel 
storage)  within  the  highly-valued  CBD. 

New  businesses,  when  appropriate  to  a  downtown  location,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  locate  there  rather  than  in  some  outlying  area.  For  a  place  like 
Hamilton,  the  downtown  is  best  kept  as  THE  SHOPPING  CENTER  and  not  allowed  to 
dissipate  into  scattered  shopping  districts.  Further  discussion  of  the  Central 
Business  District  is  included  in  Part  9  of  this  report. 

RECREATIONAL  LAND  USE 

Chapter  15  covers  proposed  land  use  for  recreational  purposes. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture  accounts  for  the  greatest  single  use  of  land  within  the 
planning  district.  This  includes  some  irrigated  crops,  hay  land  and  pasture. 
Agriculture  in  the  district  includes  livestock,  dairies,  poultry,  field  crops, 
vegetables  and  orchards. 

Insofar  as  irrigated  land  is  held  in  contiguous  acreages,  and  at  a  size 
sufficient  to  provide  adequate  farm  income,  these  uses  should  be  encouraged. 
Discontinuous  or  otherwise  fragmented  holdings,  however,  should  be  consolidated 
at  an  early  date.  The  value  of  grazing  and  hay  lands  might  be  increased  with 
concerted  efforts  at  range  improvement  and  the  planting  of  more  high-yielding 
varieties  of  grass  and  forage. 

It  is  the  agricultural  land  in  the  rural  areas  which  is  being  replaced 
with  numerous  new  residences.  Control  of  this  changing  classification  of  rural 
lands  is  one  of  the  most  important  goals  of  this  planning  effort. 

SCENIC  CORRIDORS 

It  is  suggested  scenic  corridors  be  established  along  the  more  heavily 
used  roads  in  the  area.     Restriction  of  building  development  within  certain 
distances  of  the  road  right-of-way  has  been  suggested  as  a  start  to  establish 
these  corridors.     Additional   right-of-way  might  be  purchased  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  or  perhaps  an  easement  could  be  purchased  which  would  assure  the  land 
would  either  be  used  for  agriculture  or  left  vacant  in  future  years.     Some 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  along  these  corridors  could  enhance  their  beauty. 

Financing  these  corridors  will,  of  course,  be  the  major  step  in  establish- 
ing them.     It  is  believed  open  space  funds  would  be  available  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  provide  50%  of  the  costs  involved. 
The  local  share  presents  real  problems. 
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A  rural  special  improvement  district  could  be  established  under  present 
laws  to  include  the  planning  district.  However,  assessment  of  the  and  on  a 
square  foStbafis  would  not  be  fair  since  the  rural  land  owners  wo ud  be  paying 
957  of  the  assessments.  Assessment  on  the  basis  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
fand  without  improvements  would  be  a  little  better,  but  still  not  workable. 

Possibly,  the  city  and  county  could  come  up  with  some  funding  each  year. 
If  so,  a      portion  might  be  programmed  each  year.  If  the  P^g^pw^v^deto 
county-wide,  consideration  to  a  general  obligation  bond  issue  could  be  given  to 
provide  financing  for  a  scenic  corridor  project   Lacking  this.  State  legislation 
to  make  it  Dossible  to  assess  a  rural  improvement  district  on  the  basis  of  the 
assessed  Jalue  of  the  land  and  improvements  would  open  the  door  to  an  acceptable 
method  of  financing. 

Even  so,  to  achieve  scenic  corridors  or  other  public  use  of  land,  the 
people  in  the  district  must  want  to  preserve  the  environment  enough  to  be  willing 
to  help  pay  for  it. 

APPEARANCE  OF  US  HIGHWAY  93  AT  HAMILTON 

The  present  appearance  of  US  Highway  93  in  Hamilton  and  near  the 
City  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  suggested  in  the  plans  shown  on  Pages 
55  and  56  that  a  green  landscaped  strip  be  developed  on  each  side  of  the 
future  four  lane  highway  north  and  south  of  the  City.  The  proposed  land 
use  plan  within  the  City  with  industry  on  the  east  and  business  on  the  west 
of  the  highway  has  the  potential  to  further  aggravate  the  appearance  of  highway 
within  the  City,  Business  and  industry  presently  in  this  area  or  locating 
there  in  future  years  must  be  encouraged  to  make  their  structures  attractive, 
to  provide  adequate  off  street  parking  and  to  enhance  the  appearance  of  the 
highway.  Review  of  plans  from  an  aesthetics  standpoint  prior  to  issuing 
a  building  permit  for  new  construction  in  business  and  industrial  areas  should 
be  considered.  Control  of  signs  should  also  be  achieved.  Stock  piles  of 
merchandise  should  be  concealed  by  location  or  within  attractive  warehouses. 
The  appearance  of  93  near  and  within  Hamilton  should  be  one  which  attracts 
the  tourist,  causes  all  visitors  to  recognize  a  pleasing  and  well  kept  city 
and  encourages  the  citizens  of  the  area  to  take  pride  in  Hamilton. 
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7  -  HEALTH -EDUCATION -WELFARE 
7.1  -  HOSPITAL  &  MEDICAL 


EXISTING  HOSPITAL 

The  present  Marcus  Daly  Memorial  Hospital  was  completed  in  1931.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  32  beds.  Utilization  in  1969  and  1970  was  106%;  and  99% 
in  1971.  The  hospital  is  a  needed  and  used  facility.  Considerable  crowding 
has  occurred  during  periods  of  need  to  achieve  99  to  106%  utilization.  The 
hospital  was  constructed  using  funds  donated  by  Marcus  Daly's  widow.  The 
hospital  operation  is  directed  by  a  board  which  is  self  perpetuating.  Va- 
cancies are  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  hires  the  Hospital 
Administrator  who  directs  the  day  to  day  operation  of  the  hospital. 

PROPOSED  HOSPITAL 

Planning  is  proceeding  for  a  total  hospital  replacement.  Federal 
Hill-Burton  Grants  and  Loan  Assistance  has  been  approved  for  the  new  hospital. 
A  site  west  of  the  Hamilton  Rest  Home  has  been  secured.  Final  planning  of 
the  hospital  is  proceeding.  The  project  is  expected  to  cost  about  two  million 
dollarSo  Sixty  beds  will  be  provided  initially.  This  can  be  expanded  to 
ninety  beds. 

The  planning  of  the  new  hospital  will  recognize  that  health  care  is 
changing.  At  present,  patient  day-care  is  dropping  and  out-patient  volume 
increasing  rapidly.  The  effort  will  be  made  to  design  the  new  facility  so 
that  ultimately  a  comprehensive  health  care  facility  will  result.  A  future 
extended  care  unit  on  the  hospital  site  will  be  desired.  A  motel  type 
facility  for  out-patient  care  could  also  be  located  on  the  hospital  campus. 
Similarly,  health  offices  and  a  professional  building  might  ultimately  be 
desired  in  the  hospital  complex. 

With  the  construction  of  the  new  hospital,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Hamilton  area's  essential  needs  for  hospital  facilities  will  be  quite  well 
provided.  It  may  never  be  possible  to  have  "all"  desired  facilities. 
However,  additional  facilities  will  come  with  time.   Missoula,  only  50  miles 
away,  can  care  for  most  special  cases  where  added  facilities  and  personnel 
are  needed  beyond  what  it  is  feasible  to  provide  in  Ravalli  County. 
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HOSPITAL  PERSONNEL 

The  hospital  personnel  include  the  following. 

1  Administrator 
12  Full  time  registered  nurses 
11  Part  time  registered  nurses 

6  Full  time  licensed  nurses 
4  Part  time  licensed  nurses 

1  Surgical  technicians  &  2  surgical  nurses 

4  Laboratory  technicians 

5  Clerical  workers 
4  Housekeepers 

3  Laundry  workers 
1  Maintenance  man 
1  Inhalation  technician 

7  Nurses  aides 

1  Physical  Therapist 

It  is  anticipated  that  an  adequate  number  of  hospital  nurses,  tech- 
nicians and  other  personnel  can  be  obtained  for  foreseeable  future  needs 
even  with  anticipated  population  growth. 

NURSING  HOMES 

There  are  three  private  nursing  homes  in  Ravalli  County. 

The  Stevensville  Nursing  Home  is  housed  in  an  older  two  story  brick 
building.  It  has  a  capacity  of  32  beds.  Thirty  were  filled  1n  April  of  1972. 

The  North  Valley  Nursing  Home  in  Stevensville  was  just  completed  in 
November  of  1971.  It  is  a  nice  one  story  brick  building.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  57  beds  with  19  filled  in  April. 

The  Valley  View  Estates  Nursing  Home  was  constructed  in  Hamilton  in 
1963  and  enlarged  in  1965.  It  has  a  capacity  of  98  beds.  It  is  an  attractive 
one  story  building.  It  has  been  essentially  full  through  the  years.  There 
has  been  no  waiting  list  since  the  new  nursing  home  opened  in  Stevensville. 

There  are  187  nursing  home  beds  available  in  the  County  in  the  above 
three  facilities.  The  Daly  Hospital  Study  in  connection  with  their  new  hos- 
pital planning  indicated  the  need  for  154  nursing  home  beds  in  the  area. 
From  this  and  from  available  space  at  the  North  Valley  Home,  it  does  appear 
an  ample  number  of  beds  for  the  elderly  exist  in  the  County  for  present  needs. 
With  further  future  increases  in  the  older  ages,  added  nursing  home  facilities 
will  be  needed  before  1980. 
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MEDICAL  PROFESSIONALS 


In  April  of  1972,  there  were  the  following  doctors  and  dentists  practicing  1n 
Ravalli  County. 


Full  Time: 

8  General  practitioners  including 
one  internalist,  and  one  surgeon 

1  Eye  specialist 
7  Dentists 

2  Optometrists 


Part  Time  -  From  Missoula: 
1  Eye  doctor  - 
1  Orthopedic  Surgeon  - 
1  Radiologist  - 


1  day  per  week 

1  day  per  week 

2  days  per  week 


The«e  are  an  adequate  number  of  general  practitioners  in  Hamilton  providing  any 
future  losses  are  replaced.  With  a  sizable  and  growing  number  of  older  people  in  the 
community,  It  is  suggested  the  effort  be  made  in  securing  any  replacement  doctors  to  se- 
cure one  with  more  than  usual  training  in  geriatrics.  It  is  not  believed  that  a  doctor 
could  limit  his  practice  in  Hamilton  to  geriatrics;  but  that  a  doctor  with  special  train- 
ing in  this  field  would  render  a  service  to  the  older  people  in  the  community  along 
with  his  other  practice.  With  the  eight  general  practitioners  in  Ravalli  County,  there 
1s  only  one  doctor  for  each  1,800  persons  compared  to  a  U.S.Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
guideline  of  one  per  1,500  people.  With  some  medical  needs  being  handled  in  Missoula, 
the  eight  doctors  are  able  to  provide  the  services  needed.  The  Hamilton  doctors  are 
well  qualified  and  are  doing  a  very   good  job  of  providing  medical  care  in  the  community. 

With  seven  dentists  in  the  County,  there  is  one  for  each  2,000  people.  This 
1s  well  within  the  U.S.  Health,  Education  &  Welfare  guideline  of  one  dentist  per 
3,000  population.  There  are  fewer  dentists  in  Ravalli  County  than  the  average  for 
Montana,  however*  Waiting  periods  to  get  an  appointment  with  a  dentist  are  reported 
to  be  of  the  magnitude  of  three  months.  Most  of  the  dentists  are  young  and  live  in 
the  BUterroot  because  they  like  the  recreational  opportunities  by  the  area.  They 
also  like  to  have  time  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  and  are  satisfied  to  work  fewer  hours 
in  their  profession  in  order  to  have  time  for  other  activities.  It  is  recommended 
at  least  one  additional  dentist  be  encouraged  to  practice  in  Hamilton. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

Ravalli  County  1s  included  in  a  Seven  County  Regional  Mental  Health  District 
headquartered  in  Missoula.  Six  of  the  seven  counties  participate.  For  Federal 
mental  health  funding  purposes,  Montana  is  classified  as  a  "Poverty  State".  As  such, 
the  State  participates  in  financing  the  Ravalli  County  mental  health  program  in  the 
same  amount  as  the  State  Program  prior  to  the  current  one.  The  Federal  Government 
pays  90%  of  salary  costs  for  "new  staff"  under  the  present  program.  The  balance  of 
new  costs  is  presently  funded  50%  by  the  State  and  50%  locally,  which  for  Ravalli 
County  is  by  the  County, 

An  office  under  the  Seven  County  Regional  Health  Center  is  located  in 
Hamilton.  The  County  Comprehensive  Health  organization  works  closely  with  the  local 
office  which  was  opened  in  January  1971.  The  local  staff  includes  one  psychiatric 
social  worker  and  a  secretary.  It  is  hoped  that  a  second  mental  health  specialist 
can  be  employed  in  the  future  to  reduce  the  coverage  from  one  specialist  for  15,000 
people  to  one  for  each  7,500.  A  Missoula  psychiatrist  comes  to  Hamilton  to  assist 
the  local  health  center  staff  and  a  few  cases  are  referred  to  him  1n  Missoula.  In 
addition  to  the  office  in  Hamilton,  the  Regional  Health  Center  also  has  an  office 
1n  Stevensville  which  1s  open  one-half  day  a  week. 

In  a  period  of  16  months,  the  center  has  handled  about  210  cases.  The 
second  year  of  operation  will  show  a  sizable  Increase  in  the  case  load  over  the 
first  year. 


Missoula  has  at  least  five  psychiatrists  practicing  in  the  community, 
treatment  of  mental  illnesses  can  be  obtained  in  this  neighboring  city. 


The 
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7.2  -  EDUCATION 
EXISTING  SCHOOLS 

Currently  School  District  #3  and  the  High  School  District  serve 
slightly  more  than  the  planning  area.  The  following  six  schools  are  in 
operation  in  the  planning  district 

(1)  Hamilton  High  School,  serving  grades  9-12; 

(2)  Westview  School,  serving  grades  7  and  8; 

(3)  Washington  School,  serving  grades  1-3,  and  special  education; 

(4)  Jefferson  School,  serving  grades  4-6; 

(5)  Grantsdale  School,  serving  grades  1-2  &  4-6; 

(6)  Daly  School,  serving  grades  1-6. 

TEN  YEAR  PLAN 

Extensive  research  and  planning  for  School  District  #3  was  done  in 
1967-1968  by  a  local  citizen  group  -  the  Community  Consultant  Council,  and  by 
a  University  of  Montana  group  -  the  School  Planning  Center.  From  this  research 
and  planning,  a  document  entitled  "A  Long  Range  Plan  for  Construction"  resulted. 
Essentially,  this  is  a  three  phase  plan  to:  (1)  develop  kindergarten  through 
5th  grade  facilities  at  Daly  School,  Washington  School,  Jefferson  School,  and 
the  Grantsdale  School;  (2)  create  a  middle  school  with  grades  6-8  at  the  present 
high  school  site;  and  (3)  build  a  new  high  school  on  a  new  site.  Parts  of  this 
plan  have  been  modified,  but  the  essentials  remain  the  same. 

KINDERGARTEN 

Kindergarten  classes  are  presently  provided  for  a  limited  number  of 
pupils  by  private  individuals. 

While  kindergarten  classes  are  desirable  and  are  called  for  in  the  1968 
plan,  the  additional  expense  of  including  kindergarten  classes  under  present  fi- 
nancing would  be  an  added  burden  for  the  property  taxpayer.  With  other  added 
needs  for  financing,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  citizens  would  vote  the  special 
levies  necessary  to  finance  kindergartens.  For  the  purpose  of  this  comprehen- 
sive planning  district  study,  kindergartens  are  not  anticipated  in  the  near 
future . 

HEAD  START 

A  Head  Start  Program  is  provided  in  Hamilton.  This  serves  about  20 
pupils  between  3  and  6  years  of  age. 

COUNTY  CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

Consolidation  of  high  school  districts  in  the  county  into  one  school 
district  would  reguire  some  changes  in  the  proposed  Hamilton  ten  year  plan. 
This  possibility  should  be  considered  in  the  years  ahead.  Six  high  schools 
within  45  miles  of  each  other  very  likely  cost  more  to  run  than  would  one  or 
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two  high  schools  and  an  enlarged  bus  system.  Larger  high  schools  would  permit 
a  better  curriculum  in  many  areas  such  as  vocational  education  courses.  Better 
schooling  for  all  high  school  students  at  less  cost  could  result  from  consoli- 
dation. In  some  instances,  consolidation  of  grade  school  districts  might  simi- 
larly prove  advantageous. 

CURRENT  STATUS  OF  SCHOOL  BOND  ISSUES 

Bond  issues  outstanding  in  School  District  Number  3  and  the  High  School 
District  as  of  February  1972,  were  as  follows: 


Date 

Retirement 

Outstanding  As 

Bond  Issue 

Issued 
7/1/62 

Date 

of  Feb.  1972 

Westview  School 

7/1/82 

$165,000 

High  Sen.  Addn, 

7/1/62 

7/1/82 

$187,000 

Grantsdale  Sch. 

7/1/64 

7/1/84 

$  36,400 

Daly  School 

1/1/69 

1/1/89 

$314,500 

High  School  Annex 

1/1/69 

1/1/79 

$112,000 

Total  Outstanding,  School  District  #3  =  $814,900 

Total  Outstanding,  High  School  =      $299,000 

By  July  1980,  the  total  grade  school  district  bonding  debt  will  be  re- 
duced to  about  $208,000;  and  that  for  the  high  school  to  about  $34,000,  on 
present  obligations, 

ENROLLMENT  FIGURES  AND  PROJECTIONS 

Enrollment  figures  for  1953  through  1971  show  a  definite  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  students  attending  School  District  #3  schools,  ranging  from 
980,  total  in  1955-1956,  to  1,430,  total  in  1971-1972.  From  I960' to' 1970,  the 
population  of  people  under  18  years  of  age  in  Ravalli  County  increased  by  16%. 
The  school  enrollment  in  Hamilton  in  this  period  increased  by  11%  (excluding 
the  Grantsdale  School  which  joined  the  Hamilton  School  District  in  1969).  Of 
the  3,905  person  increase  in  Ravalli  County's  population  from  1960  to  1970,  18% 
of  the  increase  was  in  ages  under  18  years. 

An  increase  in  population  of  about  1,150  people  is  projected  for  the 
Hamilton  planning  district  from  1970  to  1980  and  an  added  930  people  from  1980 
to  1990,  The  school  enrollment  increase  is  estimated  to  be  200  students  from 
1970  to  1980  and  165  from  1980  to  1990.  Total  enrollments  of  1,557  students 
in  1980  and  1,737  in  1990  are  anticipated.  The  chart  following  shows  past 
and  projected  enrollments  in  the  School  District. 

Birth  rates  in  Montana  and  the  United  States  have  decreased  about 
one-third  in  a  ten  year  period.  Future  school  enrollments  would  decrease 
without  significant  population  growth. 
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In  summary  the  following  enrollments  are  estimated  compared  to  the 
1971-72  enrollment. 


85-86 


90-91 


515 

535 

565 

600 

630 

370 

380 

410 

430 

450 

545 

565 

600 

630 

660 

Grades  71-72  75-76  80-81 

High  School   9-12 
Middle  Sch.   6-8 
Elementary  1-5 

Total  Enrollment  1,430  1,480  1,575  1,660  1,740 

INVENTORY  AND  PROJECTED  NEEDS   BY  SCHOOL 

Hamilton  High  School 

The  present  high  school    is  adequate  for  the  current  enrollment  of  477. 
The  optimum  desirable  enrollment  is  about  500  students.     The  projected  1990 
enrollment  of  630  students  exceeds  the  present  enrollment  by  20%.     Modern  high 
schools  must  offer  increasingly  diversified  programs,  requiring  different 
facilities. 

Presently,   in  the  high  school    there  are  16  classrooms  or  laboratories, 
shop  facilities,  a  multipurpose  room,  an  auditorium,  a  library,  offices,  a 
gymnasium  and  outside  athletic  facilities.     The  most  recent  improvements  to  the 
high  school,   in  1969,  added  more  space  for  band,  chorus,  and  industrial   arts 
activities.     More  diversification  into  pre-vocational   programs  will    require 
more  space  and  some  specialized  facilities.     A  new  High  School   should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  1980's. 
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Proposed  Middle  School 

Facilities  of  the  present  high  school  would  very  adequately  fit  the 
needs  of  the  school  district  for  a  middle  school  for  grades  6-8  with  a  1990 
projected  enrollment  of  450  students.  Modifications  to  the  existing  high 
school  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  new  high  school  is  completed 

Westview  School 


Under  the  1968  plan  adopted  by  School  District  #3,  Westview  School 
should  become  an  elementary  school  for  grades  1  through  5.  With  its  10  class- 
rooms, a  science  laboratory,  a  library,  office  space  and  gymnasium,  the  Westview 
School  can  easily  serve  250  pupils  throughout  the  next  20  years. 

Daly  School 

Daly  School   should  also  become  an  elementary  school.     With  its  12  class- 
rooms and  associated  multi-purpose  rooms,  the  Daly  School   can  serve  300  to  330 
pupils. 

Washington  School 

The  Washington  School,  built  in  1950,  has  6  classrooms,  a  gymnasium  and 
a  small  kitchen.  Roughly  170  pupils  can  be  served  by  this  school.  Again,  this 
school,  under  the  1968  plan,  should  be  an  elementary  school  serving  grades  one 
through  five. 

Grantsdale  School 


Currently,  the  Grantsdale  School  has  6  rooms  that  can  be  used  as  class- 
rooms, although  one  of  them  is  currently  being  used  as  a  library.  The  capacity 
of  the  school  would  be  roughly  160-170  pupils  if  used  as  an  elementary  school. 

Jefferson  School 


The  Jefferson  School  is  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  its  useful  life. 
Currently,  only  6  of  its  12  classrooms  are  used  and  maintenance  costs  are  very 
high,  The  main  building  was  constructed  in  the  early  1900 's  and  an  attached 
gymnasium  was  built  in  1953.  Use  of  the  present  classrooms  is  to  be  phased  out 
as  soon  as  possible.  Currently,  about  150  pupils  can  be  served  by  the  Jefferson 
School . 

SUMMARY  ON  BUILDING  NEEDS 

With  the  present  physical  plant  consisting  of  the  six  schools  and  the 
administrative  office  across  from  the  Daly  School,  School  District  #3  is  1n  a 
position  to  handle  500  high  school  students  and  900  pupils  (not  Inclduing  the 
Jefferson  School)  in  grades  1  through  8.  This  is  just  about  equal  to  the  present 
enrollment.  Based  upon  projected  enrollment  figures  for  1980  of  565  high  school 
and  1,010  grade  school  students,  the  present  physical  plant  will  be  overtaxed 
by  1980. 
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There  are  two  main  problem  areas:  the  High  School  and  the  Jefferson 
School.  Replacement  of  the  Jefferson  School  would  relieve  pressures  on  the 
elementary  schools,  but  would  not  relieve  the  high  school.  Construction  of  a 
new  high  school,  on  the  other  hand,  would  relieve  both  problem  areas  by  allowing 
the  6th  through  8th  grades  to  use  the  present  high  school  as  a  "middle  school." 

Adult  and  Vocational  Education 

The  Hamilton  school  system  provides  adult  education  courses  for  the 
community  depending  upon  the  number  of  people  who  sign  up  and  the  availability 
of  qualified  instructors.  A  survey,  conducted  in  1967-68,  shows  that  practical 
subjects  such  as  typing,  welding,  carpentry  and  bookkeeping  generate  the  most 
interest,  Classes  in  art,  hobbies  and  crafts  are  also  popular.  The  director 
of  the  adult  education  program  is  now  a  public  school  instructor  assigned  to  the 
program  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Since  a  certified  vocational  educational  program  is  available  in  Missoula, 
it  would  be  somewhat  uneconomical  to  develop  a  large  vo-tech  program  in  the 
Hamilton  school  system.  Pre- vocational  courses  are  taught  in  the  high  school 
now  and  some  of  these  are  offered  as  courses  for  students  who  have  completed 
high  school . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  number  of  recommendations  are  set  forth  below  for  the  Hamilton  School 
Districts o  For  the  most  part,  these  are  recommendations  resulting  from  previous 
studies  of  the  school  system. 

1.  High  School 

a.  Buy  land  for  a  new  high  school  site,  possibly  south  of  the 
fairgrounds,  by  1975. 

b„  Build  a  new  four-year  high  school  to  accommodate  600  to  650 
students  by  1982.  Approximate  Cost  -  $2,000,000  1n  1973; 
estimated  to  cost  $3,400,000  in  1982. 

2.  Middle  School 

a.  After  the  new  high  school  is  completed  and  occupied,  modify  the 
present  high  school  to  fit  the  needs  of  6th  through  8th  grades. 
Approximate  Cost  $75,000  in  1973;  estimated  to  cost  $129,000  1n  1982. 

bo  Operate  a  "Middle  School"  for  grades  6-8  for  the  entire  district 
in  the  present  high  school . 


3.  Elementary 


a.  Eliminate  the  present  classroom  building  at  the  Jefferson  School. 
Recreational  facilities  at  this  school  could  be  utilized  in  a 
City  Recreational  Program. 

b.  Use  Washington,  Westview,  Daly  and  Grantsdale  Schools  for  1st 
through  5th  grades.  Make  minor  additions  and  modifications  as 
necessary  to  balance  pupil  loads. 
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7.3  -  WELFARE  SERVICES 


Welfare  Services  for  all  of  Ravalli  County  are  administered  by  the 
County  Welfare  Office  in  Hamilton  operating  under  the  direction  of  the  County 
Commissioners.  Less  than  4%  of  the  County  population  participate  in  welfare 
benefits. 

STAFF 

The  welfare  services  staff  includes  the  Director,  two  social  workers 
(with  B.A.  Degrees),  two  eligibility  technicians  and  one  stenographer. 

PROGRAMS 

A  full  range  of  programs  funded  by  the  Federal  and  State  Welfare  support 
are  provided.  These  include  Counseling  Services  for  family  planning,  marital 
relations,  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  Financial  aid  programs  include 
assistance  for  the  blind,  old  age,  disabled,  Medicaid,  dependent  children,  work 
relief  and  emergency  aid.  The  Welfare  Office  certifies  those  eligible  for  Food 
Stamps  and  the  Stamps  are  distributed  by  the  County  Treasurer. 

BUDGET 

The  Welfare  Office  has  an  annual  budget  of  about  $189,000.  The  cost  of 
operating  the  office  amounts  to  about  ten  percent  of  the  annual  budget. 

OLD  AGE  PROGRAM 

Presently,  there  are  116  recipients  over  65  years  of  age  drawing  bene- 
fits. This  program  statewide  has  dropped  over  50%  in  the  past  ten  years  due 
to  more  people  coming  under  Social  Security. 

AID  FOR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

There  are  82  cases  in  this  program.  This  is  three  times  the  number 
ten  years  ago. 

AID  TO  NEEDY  BLIND 

Six  cases  fall  in  this  program  and  the  number  is  quite  stable. 
DISABLED 

There  are  60  cases  at  present,  about  twice  as  many  as  ten  years  ago. 
FOSTER  HOMES 

Presently,  thirty-two  children  are  placed  in  foster  homes. 
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FUTURE  CHANGES  IN  WELFARE  PROGRAM 

The  State  Welfare  Department  has  been  requested  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  prepare  a  program  plan  which  will  completely  separate  welfare  eligibility 
considerations  from  welfare  payments.  Planning  of  this  program  is  being  done 
by  the  State  Welfare  Office  at  the  present  time.  The  new  program  is  expected 
to  be  implemented  within  18  months  of  its  completion;  that  is  in  1973  or  early 
1974. 

The  new  program  will,  of  necessity,  change  the  operation  of  the  County 
Welfare  Department.  A  County  Welfare  Office  will  remain  in  Hamilton,  but  some 
functions  presently  handled  in  Hamilton  may  in  future  years  be  handled  from  a 
regional  office  in  Missoula. 

SUMMARY 

The  present  welfare  programs  provided  appear  to  cover  the  areas  of 
need.  However,  the  amount  of  aid  provided  is  frequently  much  smaller  than  the 
need.  For  example,  a  rent  allowance  of  $29  per  month  cannot  provide  adequate 
housing  in  most  cases.  Continuation  of  existing  programs  with  more  realistic 
benefits  appears  needed. 
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8  -  TRANSPORTATION 

Most  transportation  in  Hamilton  and  Ravalli  County  for  people  is  by 
automobile.  Bus  transportation  is  available.  Freight  transportation  is  by 
both  truck  and  railo  Private  air  travel  utilizes  the  Hamilton  Airport  and 
commercial  air  service  is  available  at  Missoula. 

EXISTING  HIGHWAY  AND  ROAD  SYSTEM 

Hamilton  is  located  47  miles  South  of  Missoula  on  U.S.  Highway  93. 
This  primary  highway  provides  the  main  north-south  transportation  artery  1n 
western  Montana*  The  south  end  of  Highway  93  is  located  near  Lake  Mead  in 
southeastern  Nevada,  This  highway  passes  through  Twin  Falls,  Sun  Valley  and 
Salmon  in  IdahOc  In  Montana,  it  serves  Hamilton,  Missoula,  Poison,  Kalispell, 
Whitefish,  Eureka  and  numerous  other  communities.  The  highway  extends  north 
into  Canada.  At  Missoula,  less  than  an  hour's  drive  to  the  north,  Highway  93 
connects  with  Interstate  Highway  90,  the  east-west  freeway  for  the  State. 
Highway  93  is  known  as  the  "Holiday  Highway." 

Traffic  counts  on  U.S.  93  immediately  north  of  Hamilton  in  1971  indicated 
an  average  daily  traffic  count  of  4,500  vehicles.  This  was  probably  about  2,250 
vehicles  traveling  north  and  2,250  south  during  the  day.  Just  south  of  Hamilton, 
the  average  daily  count  was  3,220  vehicles. 

The  estimated  1980  traffic  count  north  of  Hamilton  is  estimated  to  be 
6,130  vehicles  per  day,  assuming  a  3*§%  increase  per  year.  In  congested  areas, 
a  four-lane  highway  (two  lanes  north  and  two  south)  will  be  desired.  However, 
1n  non-congested  areas  a  two  lane  facility  will  be  able  to  comfortably  handle 
estimated  traffic  in  the  1980's. 

Reconstruction  of  Highway  93  through  Hamilton  is  scheduled  for  1974. 
Four  lanes  will  be  provided  between  the  Bitterroot  bridges  north  and  south  of 
Hamilton. 

Consideration  of  a  Hamilton  bypass  staying  west  of  the  Bitterroot  River 
has  been  given.  The  majority  of  Hamilton  people  have  voiced  approval  of  the 
present  plans  for  a  four-lane  improvement  through  Hamilton  and  deferring  a 
bypass  until  future  years. 

State  Highway  43,  starting  at  Lost  Trail  Pass  south  of  Hamilton,  pro- 
vides a  good  paved  road  east  to  Anaconda  and  Butte  and  locations  further  east 
along  Interstate  90.  This  route  is  also  used  between  Hamilton  and  the  Beaver- 
head and  Madison  areas  and  Yellowstone  Park. 

Secondary  Highway  38  provides  a  direct  route  from  Hamilton  to  Anaconda, 
Butte  and  points  east.  About  25  miles  of  this  road  is  well  gravelled  and  will 
be  paved  in  future  years.  Other  paved  secondary  highways  in  the  Hamilton  Area 
include  the  easts ide  road  Number  269. 

County  roads,  mostly  with  gravelled  surfaces,  provide  access  for 
farmers,  ranchers  and  rural  homes.  Most  of  these  roads  follow  Section  lines 
and  do  not  always  provide  a  convenient  route  for  the  person  using  the  roads. 
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BUS  TRANSPORTATION 

Bus  transportation  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley  is  provided  by  the  Bitter- 
root  Bus  Division  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Trails,  Inc.  Service  is  provided  be- 
tween Darby,  located  17  miles  south  of  Hamilton,  and  Missoula,  47  miles  to  the 
north.  The  service  provides  two  trips  north  and  two  south  six  days  a  week  and 
one  each  way  on  Sundays  and  Holidays.  The  schedules  permit  connections  with 
transcontinental  Greyhound  schedules  at  Missoula.  Package  express  service  1s 
available. 

TRUCK  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

Freight  service  by  truck  is  available  to  and  from  Missoula  and  Salmon, 
Idaho.  Several  charter  freight  services  operate  in  the  area  in  addition  to 
the  regular  service  provided.  Burlington-Northern  operates  a  motor  freight 
service  five  days  a  week  between  Missoula  and  Hamilton. 

RAIL  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

Burlington-Northern  provides  rail  freight  service  between  Missoula  and 
Hamilton  and  Darby.  Two  schedules  per  week  are  provided. 

RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Rail  passenger  service  west  to  Seattle  and  Portland  and  east  to  Minne- 
apolis and  other  cities  is  currently  provided  by  Amtrak,  the  National  Rail 
Passenger  System.  This  service,  including  Missoula,  has  been  installed  only 
on  a  trial  basis.  If  used  sufficiently,  it  will  be  maintained;  if  not,  it  will 
be  eliminated*  Hamilton  is  convenient  to  Missoula  and  can  utilize  this  rail 
service  to  advantage. 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

The  Hamilton  airport  has  a  4,200  x  75  foot  paved  north-south  runway. 
This  will  likely  be  extended  in  future  years.  An  abandoned  east-west  runway 
may  be  rebuilt  in  future  years.  The  present  airport  provides  a  very   useable 
facility  for  private  single  engine  and  the  smaller  twin  engine  aircraft.  A 
Unicom  and  H-Marker  are  provided  as  navigational  aids.   A  base  operator  is 
located  at  the  airport  and  provides  full  aircraft  and  engine  service. 

Commercial  air  transportation  is  available  at  Missoula.  Missoula  is 
served  by  both  Northwest  Airlines  with  service  east  and  west,  and  Frontier 
Airlines  with  service  to  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Northwest,  in  May  of  1972, 
is  operating  three  flights  west  and  two  east  out  of  Missoula.  Frontier  is 
operating  a  morning  flight  south  out  and  an  evening  flight  into  Missoula. 
Hamilton  is  close  to  good  airline  service. 
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PROPOSED  ROAD  SYSTEM  IMPROVEMENTS 

As  previously  mentioned,  rebuilding  of  Highway  93  to  a  four-lane  road- 
way through  Hamilton  is  scheduled  for  1974. 

Looking  much  further  into  the  future,  a  route  location  should  be  se- 
lected today  for  a  bypass  west  of  the  Bitterroot  River  to  permit  through  truck 
traffic  to  utilize  the  bypass  between  the  Bitterroot  River  bridges  north  and 
south  of  town0  Future  subdivisions  and  rural  home  development  should  recognize 
the  future  existence  of  this  bypass.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  acquire  the 
right-of-way  during  the  coming  years. 

RURAL  ROAD  SYSTEM 

A  system  of  names  or  identification  of  rural  roads  is  needed  which  is 
more  useable  than  the  present  numbers.  A  small  map  showing  locations  and  road 
identification  should  be  prepared  for  handout  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
City  and  the  County.  Roads  should  be  well  signed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Hamilton,  while  not  on  any  "main  line"  transportation  facility,  is  not 
isolatedo  It  is  conveniently  served  by  air,  rail  and  highway  facilities. 
Following  are  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities for  Hamilton. 

1.  Encourage  the  early  reconstruction  of  Highway  93  through  Hamilton.  En- 
deavor to  obtain  adequate  channelization,  school  crossings,  lights  and  other 
traffic  control . 

2.  Encourage  the  use  of  existing  bus,  motor  and  rail  freight,  rail  and  air 
travel  so  that  they  will  be  maintained  and  enlarged  in  future  years. 

3.  Plan  for  a  future  highway  bypass  west  of  the  Bitterroot  River  to  accommo- 
date through  truck  traffic  and  better  access  to  Hamilton  for  west  side 
residents. 

4.  Adopt  a  system  of  names  for  all  roads  and  streets  in  rural  and  city  areas. 
Provide  ample  signs  to  clearly  show  these  in  the  field.  Develop  a  small 
district  road  map  to  be  handed  out  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  City,  County, 
businesses  and  individual  residents. 

5.  Acquire  land  for  the  extension  of  Runway  16/34  at  the  City-County  Airport 
and  also  for  the  rerouting  of  the  road  south  of  the  airport  to  permit  the 
future  extension. 
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9  -  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT 

The  present  central  business  district  in  Hamilton  consists  basically  of 
about  a  seven  square  block  area  extending  three  blocks  along  Main  Street,  one 
block  to  the  south  and  one  and  one-half  blocks  to  the  north.  In  addition, 
business  and  industrial  use  is  made  of  much  of  the  land  along  U.S.  Highway  93 
within  the  City  Limits.  Three  fourths  of  a  block  of  land  northwest  of  the  Cen- 
tral Business  District  is  used  for  fuel  storage  and  borders  residential  areas. 
The  land  between  U.S.  Highway  93  and  the  Railroad  includes  the  equivalent  of 
about  one  and  one-half  blocks  of  area  used  for  fuel  storage.  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  areas  most  involved  in  today's  CBD  activity  and  most  likely  to  be  a 
part  of  the  future  CBD,  the  area  shown  on  Page 79  will  be  studied  in  this  anal- 
ysis. This  is  almost  the  equivalent  of  a  20-block  area. 

PRESENT  CBD  UTILIZATION 

There  are  about  100  establishments  and  offices  in  the  Hamilton  Central 
Business  District.  Following  is  an  approximation  of  the  land  use  in  the  20 
block  central  business  district  study  area  previously  referred  to.  Parking 
located  at  the  rear  of  a  store  used  primarily  for  employee  parking  is  classified 
according  to  the  business  occupying  the  lot. 


Description  of  Use 

Area-Sq.Ft. 

Percent  of  CBD 

Streets,  walks  &  alleys 

1 ,371 ,000 

45% 

Retail  sales  &  services 

logically  in  the  CBD 

412,000 

14% 

Industrial  other  than 

fuel  storage 

236,000 

8% 

Fuel  storage 

192,000 

6% 

Auto  sale  &  repair 

180,000 

6% 

Government 

164,000 

5% 

Residential 

152,000 

5% 

Vacant 

144,000 

5% 

Service  stations 

56,000 

1*2% 

Churches  &  lodges 

52,000 

}h% 

Recreation  &  entertainment 

48,000 

1**% 

Parking  lots 

48,000 

1*5% 

Totals 

3,065,000 

100% 

It  is  noted  that  45%  of  the  area  is  used  for  streets,  sidewalks  and 
alleys.  With  adequate  off-street  parking,  almost  half  of  the  business  area 
will  be  used  for  access,  circulation  and  parking  in  future  years.  Possibly 
20%  of  the  area  is  used  for  retail  businesses,  services  and  government,  the 
activities  particularly  suited  to  the  CBD. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  PRESENT  CBD  LAND  USE 

The  presence  of  fuel  storage  In  this  area  is  considered  very  Inappro- 
priate.  Some  program  with  financial  aid  should  be  planned  to  eliminate 
these  from  the  CBD, 

Automobile  sales  and  repair  establishments  require  considerable  space. 
As  central  business  district  land  becomes  more  valuable,  these  establishments 
would  more  logically  be  located  along  the  highway  on  the  edge  of  the  central 
business  district  or  outside  of  St.   Similarly,  service  stations  are  best 
located  outside  of  the  central  business  district  core. 

Existing  single  residences  in  the  proposed  CBD  boundaries  should  be 
allowed  to  remain.   However,  construction  of  new  residential  units,  other 
than  possibly  apartment  houses,  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  20  block  CBD 
area. 

The  governmental  use  of  land  for  the  Courthouse,  the  U.S.  Forest  Office, 
the  Post  Office,  the  City  Hall  and  Library,  and  the  quarter  block  park 
in  the  CBD  area  Is  appropriate  use, 

The  industrial  use  of  land  by  the  Telephone  Company,  the  cheese  factory 
and  the  newspaper  publishers  near  the  central  business  area  is  not  detrimental 
to  the  CBD.   Similarly,  the  industrial  uses  along  Highway  93  which  involve 
commercial  activity  are  all  right  In  the  area.  However,  utilization  for 
storage  should  in  future  years  give  way  to  more  central  business  district 
oriented  activities. 

CBD  TRAFFIC  FLOW 

The  main  access  to  the  central  business  district  Is  via  Highway  93 
from  the  north  and  the  south.  Access  is  provided  from  the  rural  area  to 
the  west  with  traffic  using  the  Bitterroot  River  Bridge  at  the  West  end 
of  Main  Street,  Traffic  from  the  Rural  Area  east  of  Hamilton  can  enter 
the  business  area  on  Secondary  Highway  269  entering  the  city  on  Marcus 
Street. 

Peak  hourly  traffic  flows  noted  at  noon  and  in  the  late  afternoon 
at  the  intersection  of  U.S.  Highway  93  and  Main  Street  in  Hamilton  on  September 
9,  1969,  are  shown  on  Page  82.  Traffic  counts  taken  during  eight  daytime  hours 
on  that  day  Indicated  the  following. 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  TRAFFIC  AT  INTERSECTION 


Left  Right 

Turn  Through  Turn 

93  Northbound                   Q%  \S%  k% 

93  Southbound                  $%  20%  \0% 

Main  St.  Easfcbound              Q%  *j>%  8% 

Main  St.  Westbound             _k%  _7%  _k% 

23%  5U  2G% 
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From  the  above,  39%  of  the  traffic  at  the  intersection  of  Highway 
93  and  Main  Street  represents  traffic  that  is  travelling  through  the 
intersection  on  Highway  93   Sixty-one  percent  of  the  traffic  using  93 
at  this  point  is  moving  through  on  93  and  39%  is  turning  off  93*  Twelve 
percent  of  the  traffic  in  the  intersection  is  moving  through  the  intersection 
east  and  west  on  Main  Street  and  2k%   of  the  traffic  is  turning  from  Main 
onto  Highway  93 ° 

The  major  traffic  conflicts  at  the  intersection  are  the  8%  of 
the  northbound  traffic  turning  left  off  Highway  93  onto  Main,  and  the 
8%  eastbound  on  Main  turning  left  onto  93°  To  a  lesser  extent,  conflict 
is  created  by  the  3%  of  southbound  93  traffic  turning  left  onto  Main 
Street  and  the  k%   of  westbound  Main  Street  traffic  turning  south  onto 
93°   It  is  recommended  the  traffic  at  Main  and  Highway  93  be  channelized 
as  shown  on  Page  82  when  the  four-lane  highway  is  provided  in  197^° 

CBD  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 

A  parking  committee  working  with  the  planning  board  has  noted 
traffic  congestion  in  the  business  district  on  2nd  and  3rd  Streets  on 
each  side  of  Main  Street  and  in  the  alley  from  the  Citizens  State  Bank 
to  Second  Streets   In  order  to  alleviate  these  problems,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  parking  plan  on  the  following  streets  be  changed  from  diagonal 
to  paral  lei  o 

a.   East  side  of  Second  Street  from  Madison  to  Pinckney. 

be   East  side  of  3rd  Street  from  Bedford  to  Pinckney, 

Co   North  side  of  Bedford  from  2nd  to  3«*d  Streets  in  Courthouse  area, 

A  sketch  on  Page  82  shows  the  street  parking  proposed  for  these  streets. 
Two  generous  width  traffic  lanes  are  providedo  Carrying  of  this  suggestion 
even  further  has  merit. 

The  parking  committee  also  recommended  the  following  development 
of  off  street  parking  on  the  CBDo 

1 ,,   Development  of  the  city-owned  lots  (!/*»  block)  north  of  the  Post  Office. 

a.  Clear  all  obstructions  and  level, 
bo  Black  top  area, 

Co  Mark  parking  guide  lines  for  orderly  parking 
and  unobstructed  entrance  and  exit, 

2.   Develop  parking  area  on  south  side  of  Pinckney  from  J.C.  Penney  Store 
to  Highway  93.  About  12  spaces* 

a.  Clean  and  level  area, 
bo  Instal 1  drainage, 
c.  Gravel  or  black  top. 
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TRAFFIC    COUNTS    AT   MAIN   ST    8    U.S.  93 


PEAK    HOUR  :  4^30-5  30  P.M   THURSDAY   SEPT.  11,1969 


PEAK    HOUR:  12:00- hOORM    THURSDAY   SEPT.  11,1969 


80 


Alley 


16 


Alley 


PROPOSED     TRAFFIC     MODIFICATION 

Second   Street  -  Cherry  to  Madison 

Third      Street  -  Cherry  to  State 

Pinckney  Street  -  Front  to  Third 

State      Street  -  Front  to  Fourth 


PROPOSED     CHANNELIZATION    AT    MAIN    &    U.  S.  93 


Page    82 


3.  Development  of  parking  area  north  of  Eagles  Hall. 

a.  Cover  or  fill  ditch . 

bo  Level  and  clean  parking  area.  (This  is  now  in  ownership 
of  Mr,  Bailey  and  serves  as  parking  for  theater  patrons 
and  for  Eagles  organization,) 

4.  Develop  parking  area  immediately  north  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  - 
about  6  spaces.  This  area  is  owned  by  the  B-N  Railroad  and  apparently 
their  only  objection  to  use  is  that  there  be  a  barrier  to  restrict  cars 
from  encroachment  upon  the  tracks „ 

5.  Develop  parking  south  of  Courthouse  Annex  on  west  portion  of  lot. 

a„  Remove  obstacles . 

b.  Remove  dead  storage  carsc 
Co  Gravel  or  black  top  area, 

d.  Mark  2  rows  of  spaces  without  blocking  exit. 

e,  Require  County  employees  to  use  this  general  area  and  avoid 

street  parking „ 

6.  Further  development  and  encourage  use  of  parking  in  area  between 
Creamery  and  Long  Memorial  Pool  which  we  understand  has  been  opened  up 
for  parking  by  the  owners . 

a.  Hard  top. 

b.  Mark  with  guide  lines, 

c.  City  to  seriously  consider  purchase  of  this  space  for 

permanent  parking. 

7.  Arrange  with  the  Elks  Club  to  utilize  their  parking  for  business 
purposes. 

The  drawing  on  Page  &4  shows  proposed  parallel  and  diagonal  on  street 
parking  and  suggested  locations  for  off  street  parking  in  the  central  busi- 
ness district. 

EXISTING  PARKING 

Following  is  a  summary  of  existing  "street"  parking  in  the  most  used 
portion  of  the  Hamilton  Business  District,  This  indicates  there  are  about  500 
spaces  for  vehicles  of  persons  with  business  in  the  Central  Business  District. 
454  of  these  are  for  "diagonal"  parking  presently,  and  47  for  parking  parallel 
to  the  curb. 
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HAMILTON  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  PARKING 


Street 

Location 

Existing 
Spaces 

Parking 
Type 

Main  Street 

1st  to  2nd 
2nd  to  3rd 
3rd  to  4th 
4th  to  5th 

46 
30 
50 
28 

Diagonal 
Diagonal 
Diagonal 
Diagonal 

Pinckney  St. 

1st  to  2nd 
2nd  to  3rd 
3rd  to  4th 

20 
20 
25 

Diagonal 
Diagonal 
Diagonal 

State  Street 

1st  to  2nd 
2nd  to  3rd 
3rd  to  4th 
3rd  to  4th 

18 
40 
10 
10 

Diagonal 
Diagonal 
Diagonal 
Parallel 

First  Street 

State  to  Main 
Main  to  Pinckney 

0 
15 

Diagonal 

2nd  Street 

State  to  Main 
Main  to  Pinckney 

37 
35 

Diagonal 
Diagonal 

3rd  Street 

State  to  Main 
Main  to  Pinckney 

32 

28 

Diagonal 
Diagonal 

4th  Street 

State  to  Main 
Main  to  Pinckney 

21 
16 

Parallel 
Parallel 

Total  Parking  ■ 

501  spaces 

PARKING  NEEDS 

The  existing  parking  spaces  are  considered  insufficient  for  present 
peak  business  days.  Some  employees  utilize  parking  to  the  detriment  of  short 
time  shoppers.  How  many  parking  spaces  will  be  needed  for  the  Central  Business 
District  in  1980  and  1990  is  difficult  to  estimate.  The  Hamilton  Business  Dis- 
trict should  be  more  used  in  future  years  than  presently  with  expected  growth 
in  the  surrounding  area. 

Unless  the  trend  of  more  and  more  automobile  use  is  reversed,  perhaps 
600  parking  spaces  are  needed  today  and  this  could  increase  to  750  spaces  in 
1980. 

REDUCTION  IN  ON  STREET  PARKING  &  NEEDED  OFF  STREET  PARKING 

The  proposed  changes  of  one  lane  of  diagonal  parking  to  parallel  park- 
ing will  reduce  the  parking  summarized  previously  by  about  71  spaces.  With 
this  change,  about  430  on  street  parking  spaces  will  remain.  On  this  basis, 
170  off  street  parking  spaces  are  desired  today  and  an  additional  150  will 
probably  be  needed  by  1980, 
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The  parking  committee's  recomendations  provide  for  a  one-quarter  block 
parking  area  and  two  smaller  parking  areas  in  the  core  of  the  central  business 
districts  As  shown  on  the  following  page,  one  fourth  of  a  city  block  will 
provide  64  parking  spaces .  The  one-quarter  block  along  with  the  other  two 
areas  should  provide  about  100  new  parking  places,  only  a  net  increase  of  30 
if  the  changes  to  parallel  parking  proposed  are  accomplished. 

In  future  years  a  full  block,  or  more  of  off-street  parking  will  be 
needed  in  the  CBD,  Land  for  future  parking  should  be  acquired  as  early  as 
possible., 

PARKING  LOT  COSTS 

Asphaltic  paved  parking  lots  can  be  constructed  for  about  $120  per 
parking  space  if  asphaltic  concrete  is  readily  available.  Concrete  lots  can 
be  constructed  for  around  $200  per  parking  space.  The  cost  of  the  land  must 
be  added  to  this  and,  if  purchased,  could  amount  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
paving, 

FINANCING  OF  PARKING  LOTS 

Downtown  parking  could  be  developed  by  (1)  a  private  downtown  business 
group,  (2)  a  city  special  improvement  district,  or  (3)  parking  meter  revenue. 

The  private  group  must  work  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  lacks  the  ability 
to  obtain  the  participation  of  all  that  benefit.  It  also  lacks  condemnation 
authority  to  acquire  suitable  sites,  if  needed.  The  special  improvement  dis- 
trict approach  is  quite  useable,  but  must  be  assessed  on  a  square  foot  basis. 
Were  the  City  to  install  parking  meters  for  the  more  used  street  parking,  it 
is  possible  the  revenue  would  be  sufficient  to  develop  free  off  street  park- 
ing. However,  parking  meters  would  tend  to  encourage  people  to  shop  outside 
of  the  central  business  district. 

It  is  recommended  that  special  improvement  district  financing  of  park- 
ing improvements  be  used.  The  first  parking  SID  could  develop  100  asphaltic 
concrete  parking  spaces  for  about  $12,000.  If  city  land  is  used  for  part  of 
these,  the  total  project  cost  might  be  kept  to  say  less  than  $20,000.  Bonds 
in  this  amount  retired  over  a  10-year  period  with  interest  at  1%   would  cost 
about  $1,425  per  year.  It  appears  about  5.5  blocks  of  the  central  business 
district  would  benefit  by  such  an  improvement.  This  would  require  an  annual 
assessment  of  about  0,3  cents  per  square  foot;  or  about  $13.40  for  a  30  foot 
lot.  A  business  with  100  feet  of  frontage  would  pay  about  $54  per  year  toward 
the  parking  improvement, 

CBD  AESTHETICS 

In  general,  the  appearance  of  the  stores  along  the  three  most  used 
blocks  of  Main  Street  is  reasonably  good.  The  flower  boxes  along  the  walks 
in  the  summer  add  a  nice  touch.  Some  store  fronts  do  need  a  face  lifting. 
A  few  vacant  or  old  frame  buildings  on  the  edges  of  the  CBD  particularly 
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detract  from  the  appearance.  It  is  suggested  the  City  Council  and  Planning 
Board  together  formulate  a  plan  to  encourage  the  removal  of  the  del ap1 dated 
buildings  in  the  CBD  and  the  renovation  of  the  deteriorating  buildings.  Pur- 
chase of  lots  with  delapidated  buildings  for  future  parking  areas  may  be 
applicable  in  one  or  two  cases. 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Eliminate  diagonal  parking  on  one  side  of  several  north-south  streets 
to  reduce  congestion . 

2.  Provide  for  at  least  100  off  street  parking  spaces  immediately  in  the 
shopping  area. 

3.  Plan  for  at  least  a  full  block  of  off  street  parking  in  future  years. 

4.  Through  the  County,  provide  a  sizable  parking  area  on  the  south  portion 
of  the  Courthouse  site  for  employee  parking. 

5.  Establish  a  financially  feasible  program  to  move  fuel  storage  facilities 
from  the  central  business  district  to  a  suitable  tank  farm  outside  the  city. 

6.  Prohibit  future  construction  of  residences  in  the  central  business 
district  except  for  sizable  multiple  level  apartment  complexes. 

7.  Organize  a  program  to  eliminate  deterioration  in  the  district  and  to 
present  a  good  appearance  in  all  areas. 

8.  Strictly  enforce  the  parking  time  limit  in  the  business  district. 
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10  -  TRAFFIC  &  CIRCULATION 


The  proposed  traffic  plan  for  the  entire  district  is  shown  on  Page  90  . 
Highways  and  roads  are  classified  as  "Arterial s",  "Collectors"  and  "local 
streets  and  roads" . 

ARTERIALS 

The  Arterial  Highway  and  Street  System  in  the  Hamilton  Planning  District 
consists  simply  of  the  U,S.  Primary  Highway  93.  This  arterial  passes  through 
Hamilton  in  a  north-south  direction  on  Front  (or  First)  Street.  This  arterial 
has  been  discussed  generally  in  Chapter  8  -  Transportation.  This  arterial  is 
scheduled  for  reconstruction  to  a  four-lane  facility  in  1974  in  the  section 
east  of  the  river  and  passing  through  Hamilton.. 

In  future  years,  a  two  lane  truck  bypass  will  prove  desirable  remaining 
west  of  the  river  as  it  passes  Hamilton,  A  suggested  location  for  this  bypass 
is  shown  on  the  proposed  traffic  plan  for  the  district. 

Suggested  channelization  of  Highway  93  at  Main  Street  has  been  shown 
in  Chapter  9  -  Central  Business  District,  The  following  channelization  is  pro- 
posed on  the  south  at  the  Golf  Course  Road  and  on  the  north  at  Adirondac. 
Traffic  lights  at  these  two  locations  are  suggested  as  well  as  at  Main  Street. 

COLLECTOR  STREETS 

Special  collector  streets  and  roads  are  desired  in  the  traffic  plan  to 
encourage  the  use  of  certain  streets  and  roads.  Collector  streets  should  be 
"through  streets"  with  cross  traffic  stopping  and  giving  the  through  traffic 
the  right-of-way o 

In  the  Hamilton  District,  the  major  generators  of  traffic  are  Highway 
93,  the  Business  District,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Office,  the  High  School  and  the  Hospital. 

Traffic  outside  the  city  is  generated  by  the  rural  residents  coming 
to  school  and  town,  by  Hamilton  people  having  business  in  the  rural  areas, 
by  recreational  use  of  the  area  and  by  people  using  the  East  Side  and  Skalkaho 
roads.  The  collector  roads  proposed  in  the  rural  areas  are  laid  out  to  en- 
deavor to  assist  traffic  flow  in  these  areas.  Yield  signs  might  be  used  in 
many  places  for  cross  traffic  in  the  beginning  of  a  program  to  implement  this 
traffic  plan   Later  as  traffic  develops  in  given  areas,  yield  signs  should 
be  replaced  with  stop  signs, 

BIKE  WAYS 

The  Planning  Board  in  cooperation  with  the  City  and  Schools  should 
study  the  need  for  one  or  more  "bike  ways"  to  be  used  by  pupils  travelling 
between  home  and  school.  Designating  specific  routes  with  proper  signing 
including  sufficient  control  of  traffic  can  produce  greater  safety  for  pupils. 
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An  educational  program  for  pupils  and  drivers  will  be  needed  to  implement 
the  bike  ways. 

PARKING 

Suggestions  for  improving  the  parking  in  the  Central  Business  District 
has  been  included  in  Chapter  9.  Following  are  areas  outside  the  CBD  where 
parking  problems  exist  and  suggestions  for  improving  the  situation.  In  most 
cases,  the  agency  involved  will  be  expected  to  consider  the  problem  and  if 
possible  carry  out  the  suggestion. 

1.  Hospital .  In  regard  to  the  Hospital  area,  this  is  largely  a  responsibility 
of  hospital  administration.  Orderly  parking  would  relieve  the  situation. 
Present  congestion  is  of  public  interest  as  it  handicaps  delivery  service, 
free  movement  of  fire  trucks  through  the  alley  and  even  convenient  parking  for 
professional  staff.  This  problem  will  probably  be  remedied  when  a  new  hospital 
is  constructed.  It  is  suggested  the  Hospital  Management  consider  development 
of  parking  on  adjacent  property  owned  by  the  hospital  to  use  until  the  new 
hospital  is  completed. 

2.  Livestock  Sale  Yard.  This  is  a  commercial  area  and  the  parking  problem 
is  only  one  day  a  week.  It  is  suggested  that  orderly  parking  would  relieve 
the  situation  and  permit  all  parking  on  the  west  side  of  the  highway.  Pedes- 
trian traffic  back  and  forth  across  the  highway  is  a  hazard  on  sales  day. 
This  problem  is  considered  serious,  but  can  probably  be  solved  by  the  Manage- 
ment. Entrance  and  exits  should  be  worked  out  to  fit  in  with  the  future  four- 
lane  highway  in  front  of  the  sale  yard. 

3.  High  School .  City  regulations  have  relieved  some  parking  problems  in  the 
High  School  area  by  restricting  parking,  at  the  School's  request,  during  school 
hours  on  the  south  side  of  Bedford  between  5th  and  6th.   Parking  in  the  High 
School  area  could  be  improved  by  cleaning  and  leveling  the  area  around  the 
shop  building  and  rear  of  gym  and  marking  spaces.  It  is  suggested  parallel 
parking  only  on  the  east  side  of  5th  Street  opposite  the  high  school  would  re- 
duce congestion. 

4.  Daly  School .  The  present  parking  is  quite  well  filled.  There  is  plenty 
of  space  available  on  School  property  to  develop  additional  parking.  It  is 
suggested  the  loop  service  road  in  front  of  Daly  School  be  widened  before 
permanent  landscaping  is  done.  A  hazard  exists  at  present  with  many  school 
buses  and  parental  pick  ups  using  this  narrow  loop. 

5.  West  View  School .  There  is  no  serious  problem  at  present  but  parking 
spaces  are  well  filled.  It  is  suggested  parking  be  developed  west  of  the 
school  building  Parking  and  bus  loading  areas  are  filled  at  loading  and 
unloading  times 

6.  Recreational  Area  Near  River  Bridge.  It  is  recommended  that  a  parking 
area  be  marked  out  at  this  location.  Traffic  should  be  restricted  to  the  top 
of  bank  and  vehicles  not  permitted  on  river  bar.  Vehicles  are  frequently 
stalled  in  the  sand  and  gravel. 
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7.  Sports  Complex  East  of  Railroad  Tracks ,     More  parking  space  1s  needed. 
The  turnaround  is  inadequate  at  the  south  end  of  the  driveway.  A  new  area 
south  of  the  ball  park  should  be  made  available  for  parking  until  further 
developed  for  recreationo 

8,  Forest  Service  Office  Building,  Parking  is  crowded.  Many  cars  are  parked 
on  private  property.  The  vacant  lot  south  of  the  building  should  be  purchased 
by  the  Forest  Service  or  others  and  laid  out  for  parking. 

9o  Fair  Grounds.  For  3  days  a  year,  there  is  severe  congestion  in  this  area. 
It  is  suggested  the  County  acquire  property  along  the  railroad  tracks  from  the 
Sales  arena  to  Adirondac  Avenue  and  level  off  the  entire  area  for  parking. 
There  is  now  some  sale  of  parking  space  by  landowners  at  fair  time. 

TRAFFIC  ACCIDENTS 

The  location  of  all  investigated  traffic  accidents  in  Hamilton  over  a 
one  year  period  were  marked  on  a  map  of  the  city  by  the  Police  Department. 
Most  frequent  locations  of  accidents  were  as  follows. 

Location  in  City  Number  of  Accidents 

Main  &  2nd  Street  5 

Main  &  3rd  Street  5 

Main  &  4th  Street  4 

Main  &  93  4 

State  &  1st  Street  4 

River  &  Fourth  4 

Adirondac  &  93  3 

All  of  the  above  accidents  involved  two  vehicles.  About  140  vehicles, 
were  damaged  in  the  12  month  period.  The  repair  of  these  vehicles  could 
easily  have  cost  $10,000  to  $20,000  or  more.  While  this  is  a  sizable  amount, 
it  is  not  as  high  as  some  comparable  size  cities.  However,  it  certainly  does 
warrant  taking  measures  to  reduce  it.  Suggestions  in  Chapter  9  on  the  Central 
Business  District  to  reduce  congestion  on  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Streets  should  help, 
The  collector  streets  and  Highway  93  channelization  proposed  should  also  help 
to  reduce  accidents. 
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11   -  PRIVATE  UTILITIES 


ELECTRIC  POWER 

Adequate  electrical   service  is  provided  in  the  planning  district  by 
the  Montana  Power  Company  and  the  Ravalli  County  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 
Montana  Power  Company  supplies  electricity  to  the  city,  much  of  the  area  to 
the  west  and  east.     The  electric  cooperative  supplies  part  of  the  users  east 
of  the  eastside  road  and  also  some  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  district. 
In  1970,  Montana  Power  Company  was  serving  4,680  users  in  its  Hamilton  Division 
and  the  Ravalli  County  Electric  Cooperative  was  serving  1,370  users  in  the 
County, 

Montana  Power  Company  rates  are  as  follows.  (June  1972) 


Residential : 


First  20  KWH 
Next  80  KWH 
Next  100  KWH 
Over  200  KWH 


$1.25/Month  =  Minimum 
4.0$  Per  KWH 
2.8<t  Per  KWH 
1.4$  Per  KWH 


Commercial:  First  20  KWH     $1.25 

Next     80  KWH       4.0$  Per  KWH 
Next  1,700  KWH  3.4$ 
Next  3,200  KWH  2.8$ 
Next  15,000  KWH  1.1$ 
Next  200     KWH       0.8$ 
All   added  KWH       0.6$ 
Demand  Charge:     First  20  KW  Free 

Over  20  KW  at  $1  per  KW  for  month 

The  Ravalli  County  Electric  Cooperative  rates  are  as  follows.  (6-72) 


Residential 


First  50  KWH  per  month  @  7.0$  per  KWH 
Next  50  3.5$ 

Next  100  2.0$ 

Next  400  0.75$ 

Over  700  1 .00$ 

Minimum  charge  ■     $3.00  per  month 


Commercial:  First  50  KWH  per  month  @  7,0$  per  KWH 

Next  100  3.5$ 

Next  350  3.0$ 

Next  1,000  1.5$ 

Next  13,500  0.8$ 

Over  15,000  0.5$ 

Demand  Charge:     First  25  KW  No  Charge 

Over  25  KW  $1.30  per  KW/month 

Special   irrigation  rates  are  available. 
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Electric  power  use  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  be  four  times 

as  great  in  1990  as  in  1970.  The  increase,  in  Ravalli  County  may  not  be  as 

large,  but  at  least  twice  as  much  use  can  be  anticipated.  Additional  power 
will  be  needed  in  future  years. 

NATURAL  GAS 

Hamilton  residents  are  provided  natural  gas  by  the  Montana  Power  Com- 
pany. In  1970,  there  were  3,049  users  in  the  Hamilton  area.  Rates  for  natural 
gas  are  as  follows,  (June  1972) 

First  1,000  cubic  feet         $2.50  =  Minimum 
Next  99,000  0,74  Per  1,000  cf 

Next  200,000  0,54 

Next  700,000  0,42 

Next  400,000  0,38 

TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

The  Hamilton  area  is  served  by  the  Mountain  Bell  Company.  In  1970, 
the  company  had  4,325  phones  in  the  Hamilton  area  including  residential,  busi- 
ness and  extension  telephones. 

DOMESTIC  WATER  SUPPLY 

Most  of  Hamilton's  1970  population  of  2,500  people  were  served  by  the 
private  Valley  Water  Company.  A  very  few  residents  outside  the  city  are 
served,  At  the  end  of  1970,  there  were  1,309  residential  and  other  water 
users  served  by  the  private  company. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  VALLEY  WATER  COMPANY 

In  1896,  Marcus  Daly  constructed  the  original  water  system  that  present- 
ly serves  the  city  of  Hamilton.  At  the  start,  this  system  obtained  its  water 
supply  from  Skalkaho  Creek,  Due  to  turbidity,  insufficient  supply  and  other 
objections,  a  well  supply  was  developed  in  1935  to  replace  the  creek  supply. 
The  Montana  Power  Company  operated  the  system  for  many  years.  After  the  city 
turned  down  an  offer  from  the  power  company  for  the  city  to  purchase  the  system, 
Mr,  H,S,  Thane  purchased  the  water  company  in  1941.  The  system  is  operated  to- 
day as  the  Valley  Water  Company  and  is  owned  by  members  of  the  Thane  family. 
Some  "Kalamein"  Dipped  Steel  Pipe  in  the  present  system  dates  back  to  1896.  A 
considerable  amount  of  cast  iron  pipe  was  installed  in  1935. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  system  in  recent  years  utilizing 
cast  iron  pipe.  Most  of  these  water  system  additions  have  been  paid  for  by 
the  developer  and  a  small  payment  made  by  the  water  company  to  each  new  cus- 
tomer connecting  to  the  system. 

The  present  Valley  Water  Company  System  is  shown  on  Pages  96  and  97. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  WATER  SYSTEM 

The  distribution  system  for  the  Valley  Water  Company's  facility  serves 
essentially  all  of  the  platted  area  in  the  City  of  Hamilton  west  of  the  rail- 
road.    Following  is  a  summary  of  the  major  portions  of  the  water  supply  and 
distribution  system,     Pipe  quantities  are  as  listed  in  the  1970  annual   report 
to  the  State. 

Description  Quantity 

1.  Pump  stations  -  each  with  well   and  50  HP 

electric  pump 

2.  Steel   storage  reservoir  -  500,000  gallon  capacity 

3.  12"  pipe  -  wood 

4.  10"  pipe  -  Kalamein  &  cast  iron 
5o  8"  pipe  -  wood  &  cast  iron 
6.  6"  pipe  -  Kalamein  &  cast  iron 
7o  4"  pipe  -  Kalamein 

8.  2"  pipe  -  steel  &  cast  iron 

Total  Length  of  Pipe  Lines 

9.  Fire  hydrants 

The  allowance  claimed  for  depreciation  in  this  year  was  only  $500. 
With  the  system  paid  for,  a  sizable  amount  could  well  be  used  each  year  to 
replace  poorer  lines. 

The  gross  revenue  and  net  revenue  exclusive  of  operating  costs  are 
probably  generally  in  line  when  considering  the  actual  cash  investment  the 
owner  has  in  the  system.  However,  as  shown  below,  the  rates  do  not  make  it 
practical  to  expand  the  system. 

WATER  RATES  &  UTILITY  REVENUE 

In  1949,  a  water  rate  increase  was  approved  by  the  State  Public  Service 
Commission  which  raised  the  basic  rate  for  a  4  room  house  to  $1.95  per  month. 
This  was  increased  to  $2.25  per  month  in  1970.  Each  additional  room  increases 
the  monthly  charge  by  20  cents.  Summer  sprinkling  charges  are  15  cents  per 
hundred  square  feet  for  the  season  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $1.50.  Most 
users  are  on  a  flat  rate  rather  than  a  meter  rate.  These  rates  produced  an 
annual  income  for  the  Water  Company  of  $55,905  in  1970  with  1,309  residential 
and  commercial  users.  Operating  costs  amounted  to  $35,498,  leaving  net 
operating  revenue  for  the  year  of  $20,406. 

VALUE  OF  THE  VALLEY  WATER  COMPANY 

Determination  of  an  accurate  present  day  value  for  the  existing  water 
system  would  require  a  study  much  beyond  the  scope  of  this  planning  project. 
The  1970  annual  report  submitted  by  the  Water  Company  to  the  State  lists  the 
"Cost  of  Plant  and  Equipment"  as  $204,431.  In  proceedings  before  the  Public 
Service  Commission  in  1970,  the  "Reproduction  Cost"  (that  is  the  actual  esti- 
mated replacement  cost  less  observed  depreciation)  was  reported  by  the  opera- 
tor to  be  $417,512   Another  State  Public  Service  Commission  record  refers  to 
a  "Fair  Value"  on  December  31,  1968,  to  be  $193,250. 
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EXPANSION  OF  THE  VALLEY  WATER  COMPANY 

The  Valley  Water  Company  indicates  they  are  very  interested  in  expand- 
ing their  system  to  serve  built-up  areas  adjacent  to  their  present  system. 
However,  the  present  water  rate  structure  does  not  make  it  financially  feasible 
for  the  company  to  invest  in  the  capital  improvements  required. 

The  company  has  considered  adding  a  mile  of  distribution  pipes  to 
serve  one  of  the  areas  in  the  newly  annexed  land  with  the  most  potential  for 
being  a  feasible  project.  If  all  of  the  potential  users  connected  to  the 
system,  possibly  an  additional  100  customers  would  be  acquired.  This  Improve- 
ment is  estimated  to  require  an  expenditure  of  $40,000.  To  be  attractive  on  a 
privately  financed  basis,  approximately  the  following  annual  revenue  would  be 
needed. 

Principal  &  interest  for  ten-year  repayment  with 

interest  at  9%  -  $40,000  x  ,157  =  $  6,300 

Added  pumping  costs  =  700 

Added  billing  costs  =  400 

Added  maintenance  and  administration  s  1,200 

Six  percent  return  -  2,400 

Annual  Revenue  Needed  $11,000 

Annual  charges  of  $110  per  user  or  about  $9,00  per  month  would  be  neces- 
sary. This  is  four  times  the  current  water  rate.  It  is  not  economicaly  feas- 
ible for  the  utility  company  to  pay  the  cost  of  extending  the  water  system 
with  the  present  rate  schedule . 

FIRE  PROTECTION  OF  SYSTEM 

The  water  system  in  Hamilton  does  a  fair  job  of  providing  fire  protec- 
tion. The  combination  of  City  Fire  Department,  alarm  system,  fire  preventive 
measures  and  water  system  results  in  a  Class  V  fire  rating  for  Hamilton.  The 
water  system  appears  to  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  other  factors  in  determining 
this  rating. 

Fire  flows  available  in  the  business  district  in  years  past  have  been 
measured  to  range  from  400  to  1900  gallons  per  minute.  A  fire  flow  of  1750 
GPM  was  determined  needed  when  the  system  was  last  graded  in  1956,  Todays 
standards  would  indicate  the  desirability  of  2750  GPM  in  the  business  area 
and  other  high  value  areas  such  as  in  the  vicinity  of  schools. 

Fire  flows  in  most  residential  areas  served  are  adequate.  However, 
flows  available  in  remote  areas  of  the  system  such  as  a  flow  of  just  over 
500  GPM  at  the  Fairground  are  not  adequate.  Added  storage  and  supply  would 
be  helpful  from  a  fire  protection  standpoint.  However,  the  major  deficiency 
is  probably  dependence  on  one  stretch  of  ten-inch  steel  line  for  supply  in 
the  lines  from  the  storage  reservoir. 

The  City  pays  the  water  company  for  fire  protection  at  the  rate  of 
$2.50  per  hydrant  per  month,  This  amounts  to  about  $2,200  per  year. 
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Continued  improvement  of  a  City  water  system  1s  needed  through  the 
years  to  Improve  or  even  maintain  a  given  position  for  the  fire  rating  used 
for  insurance  purposes  in  the  community .  Lacking  continual  improvement,  the 
fire  rating  of  the  water  system  will  become  poorer. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  CITY  PURCHASE  OF  WATER  SYSTEM 

In  discussions  with  the  managing-owner  of  the  water  system,  it  was 
indicated  that  the  owner  did  not  want  to  sell  the  Valley  Water  Company.  The 
system  was  constructed  when  prices  were  much  lower  than  today,  and  the  citizens 
of  Hamilton  purchasing  water  from  the  company  get  some  benefit  of  lower  rates 
because  they  are  using  an  older  water  system.  Since  the  owner  is  not  interested 
in  selling  and  since  people  using  the  system  are  securing  adequate  service  at  a 
satisfactory  price,  it  is  not  recommended  the  City  attempt  to  purchase  the 
water  system  at  the  present  time, 

GOVERNMENTAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  A  WATER  SYSTEM  TO  SERVE  THE  NEWLY  ANNEXED  AREA 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  advocated  that  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  should  have  adequate  housing,  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal. 
To  help  make  water  and  sewer  systems  available,  the  government,  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Agency  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  has 
established  grant  programs  to  assist  build  these  projects.  It  is  believed 
these  programs  will  continue  and  that  within  a  year  or  two  a  50%  grant  could 
be  secured  by  the  City  of  Hamilton  to  construct  a  water  system  for  the  newly 
annexed  area.  EDA  funds,  while  not  as  readily  justified,  could  also  be  inves- 
tigated. In  order  to  construct  a  new  system  for  this  area,  the  advantage  of 
a  Federal  grant  program  would  be  necessary  to  provide  feasible  water  rates. 
These  funds  would  not  be  available  to  a  private  company .  The  newly  annexed 
area  can,  therefore,  be  served  more  feasibly  by  the  city  constructing  a  water 
system  for  this  new  development,  This  is  discussed  further  under  Chapter  13 
on  city  activities. 

IRRIGATION  DITCHES  IN  THE  CITY 

The  irrigation  system  in  town  is  not  a  public  utility,  but  it  is  a 
private  utility. 

The  C  and  W  Canal  carries  irrigation  water  into  the  southwest  corner 
of  Hamiltono  It  flows  just  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  and  enters 
the  city  between  6th  and  7th  Streets .  Through  a  series  of  open  ditches  and 
pipes,  it  flows  northeasterly  through  town,  touching  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  high  school  block,  flowing  behind  the  library,  under  the  business  area 
and  surfacing  near  the  intersection  of  2nd  Street  and  River  Street.  At  this 
point,  it  divides  into  laterals  flowing  along  First  (Highway  93),  Second  and 
Third,  The  water  flows  to  the  north  city  limits  and  in  a  couple  cases  outside 
the  city.  Some  water  may  (or  may  have)  crossed  under  the  railroad  for  use 
east  of  the  railroad. 
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The  ditch  apparently  dates  back  to  Marcus  Daly's  time  and  was  constructed 
to  assure  all  residents  ample  water  for  lawns  and  gardens.  The  number  of  persons 
with  a  legal  interest  in  the  ditch  is  believed  to  be  about  55.  It  is  reported 
that  perhaps  12  of  these  actually  use  water  from  the  ditch. 

When  the  ditch  is  filled  with  water,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  water 
appears  to  leak  into  the  soil  and  raises  the  ground  water.  The  sewers  in 
Hamilton  were  constructed  with  the  old  type  of  jointing  compounds  before  the 
day  of  neoprene  seals,  Water  tight  sewers  were,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
an  impossibility,  When  the  groundwater  raises  during  the  irrigation  season, 
the  flow  in  the  sewers  increases  from  the  winter's  200,000  to  300,000  gallons 
per  day  to  almost  two  million  gallons  per  day. 

The  irrigation  ditches,  while  benefitting  a  few,  cause  problems  for 
others.  The  value  of  the  irrigating  water  to  those  using  the  water  must  be 
recognized  in  any  plan  to  eliminate  the  ditch  system  in  town. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  assessment  be  made  of  the  value  of  the  system 
to  those  who  have  rights  on  it.  These  would  include: 

1.  Landowners  with  rights  and  using  the  ditch. 

2.  Landowners  with  rights,  but  not  using  the  water  and  who  would 

be  willing  to  have  the  ditches  abandoned. 

3.  Landowners  with  rights,  but  not  using  the  water,  but  who  would 

object  to  the  abandonment  of  the  ditches. 

The  first  group  certainly  deserves  compensation  in  a  manner  which  will 
provide  them  with  comparable  water  from  the  Valley  Water  Company  or  a  private 
well.  The  cost  of  this  replacement  water  over  a  sizable  number  of  years  must 
be  recognized 

The  question  of  what  compensation  would  be  acceptable  to  the  landowner 
not  using  the  water,  but  objecting  to  its  loss  would  be  the  most  difficult  to 
assess.  Perhaps  he  would  have  to  be  paid  comparably  to  the  party  actually 
using  the  water.  In  all  fairness,  the  landowner  with  rights  who  is  willing 
to  give  up  the  ditch  should  be  compensated  comparably  to  those  in  a  similar 
position  who  object  to  giving  up  the  ditch. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  be  considered  a  problem  of  the  entire  city; 
perhaps  a  sewer  problem.  Once  a  realistic  cost  could  be  established  for  pur- 
chasing rights  and  filling  in  the  ditches,  a  division  of  the  cost  with  the 
Highway  Department  could  be  negotiated.  If  the  ditches  are  kept,  the  Montana 
State  Highway  Department  will  have  to  incorporate  pipes  for  them  in  their  1974 
highway  project,  If  the  ditches  can  be  eliminated,  the  Highway  Department 
should  be  willing  to  share  in  the  cost  of  removing  them.  If  the  net  cost  is 
small  enough,  perhaps  the  citizens  of  the  community  will  be  willing  to  vote  a 
bond  issue  to  get  the  job  done. 
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12  -  WATER  &  SEWER  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

GENERAL 

Most  of  the  2,500  people  in  the  1970  City  of  Hamilton  secure  water 
from  the  Valley  Water  Company  and  utilize  the  City  Sewer  system.  Most  of  the 
3,650  people  outside  of  the  1970  Hamilton  City  Limits  depend  on  private  wells 
for  water;  and  septic  tanks  and  drain  fields  for  sewage  disposal.  Many  prob- 
lems develop  due  to  well  pollution  and  poor  drain  fields. 

Of  about  200  wells  tested  in  the  outlying  Hamilton  area  by  the  County 
Sanitarian  recently,  over  25%  show  signs  of  contamination.  Chlorination  of 
the  wells  in  most  cases  removes  the  contamination  for  the  present.  However, 
areas  with  high  ground  water  can  expect  continued  water  well  problems. 

SEPTIC  TANKS  &  DRAINFIELDS 

Septic  tank  drain  fields  require  porous  sand  and  gravel  materials  to 
permit  the  sewage  effluent  to  percolate  through  the  soil.  The  drawing  on  Page  51  & 
Page  52  shows  "generally"  areas  with  severe  soils  limitations.  In  all  areas 
(and  in  the  limitation  areas  particularly)  percolation  tests  should  be  made 
of  the  proposed  drainfield  area.  The  design  of  the  drainfield  should  then  be 
made  following  Montana  State  Board  of  Health  recommendations  based  on  the  soil's 
ability  to  absorb  water,  Drainfields  must  be  located  at  least  100  feet  from 
any  well  and  at  least  four  feet  above  high  ground  water  level.  At  least  20,000 
square  feet  of  land  must  be  provided  for  each  residence  with  a  septic  tank  and 
drainfield. 

Where  proper  drainage  for  a  drainfield  does  not  exist,  several  residences 
may  be  combined  into  one  system  and  an  acceptable  secondary  treatment  facility 
provided,  Some  methods  of  sewage  treatment  using  incineration  and  other  pro- 
cesses are  on  the  market  for  a  single  residence.  Any  of  these  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  County  Sanitarian  before  used. 

WELLS 

Wells  must  be  at  least  50  feet  from  any  septic  tank  and  100  feet 
from  a  drainfield.  The  well  should  be  above  the  drainfield;  that  is,  uphill. 

Shallow  wells  should  be  avoided  and  wells  drilled  to  50,  75  or 
100  feet  as  indicated  by  the  subsurface  conditions  existing  at  the  site. 
The  well  should,  where  reasonably  possible,  pass  through  a  layer  of  impervious 
material  that  will  effectively  seal  surface  water  above  and  provide  a  source 
free  of  possible  contamination. 

Where  the  well  must  pass  continuously  through  a  porous,  and  permeable 
strata,  a  larger  casing  should  be  used  for  the  upper  twenty  feet  of  the  well 
and  the  area  outside  of  this  casing  grouted  by  forcing  grout  in  at  the  bottom 
of  the  20  foot  sleeve  until  the  grout  rises  to  the  surface.  The  smaller 
well  casing  can  then  be  drilled  through  the  plug  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve 
and  swedged  into  the  outer  casing  when  the  well  is  completed. 

Parties  using  a  well  for  irrigation  water  and  the  Valley  Water  Company's 
supply  for  domestic  water  must  avoid  any  interconnection  of  piping  from  the 
commercial  system  to  the  irrigation  system. 
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13  -  HAMILTON  CITY  GOVERNMENT  AND  SERVICES 


FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  &  ELECTIONS 

Hamilton  is  governed  by  the  "Aldermanic"  form  of  city  government. 
The  city  an  1970  was  divided  into  three  wards.  This  will  probably  be  increased 
with  the  1972  annexation  Two 
two  years,  A  mayor  is  elected 
The  aldermen  and  Mayor  make  up 
for  the  municipal  corporation. 
Treasurer  and  Police  Judge. 


aldermen  are  elected  from  each  ward  e^ery 
from  the  city  at  large  at  each  of  these  elections, 
the  City  Council  which  is  the  board  of  directors 
Additional  elected  city  officials  include  a 


MAYOR 

The  Mayor  represents  the  City  on  a  day  to  day  basis  interpreting  policy 
matters,  and  meeting  the  public.  The  Mayor  presides  at  City  Council  meetings 
and  is  in  a  good  position  to  initiate  new  programs  and  encourage  curtailment 
of  old  programs  that  are  not  producing  adequate  results. 

CITY  COUNCIL 

The  six  aldermen  and  the  Mayor  make  up  the  City  Council  which  normally 
meets  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month „  The  Council  is  the  policy  making 
body  of  the  city,  reviews  all  claims  for  payment  from  city  funds  and  serves 
much  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  corporation.  The  City  Council  hears 
suggestions  and  criticism  from  citizens  at  their  meetings  and  takes  such 
actions  as  they  consider  appropriate  on  matters  presented. 

ALTERNATIVE  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Montana's  present  laws  provide  for  the  "Commission  Form"  and  "Commission- 
Manager"  forms  of  city  government  in  addition  to  the  "Aldermanic"  form  presently 
used  in  Hamilton,  Assuming  that  the  proposed  new  State  Constitution  passes, 
in  June  of  1972,  each  community  will  be  required  to  consider  an  alternative 
form  of  city  government  within  four  years.  If  this  occurs,  the  Hamilton 
citizens  will  have  to  study  the  alternatives  and  either  decide  on  a  new  form 
of  city  government  or  conclude  that  the  present  form  should  be  retained. 
The  present  city  government  is  functioning  well.  Unless  required  to  by  a 
new  State  Constitution,  this  comprehensive  study  does  not  recommend  consideration 
of  an  alternate  form  of  city  administration. 

CITY  PARTICIPATION  IN  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

The  citizens  of  Hamilton  do  have  participation  in  their  local  government. 
They  elect  two  aldermen  from  their  neighborhood  and  a  mayor  from  the  city 
at  large  each  two  years.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their  performance, 
they  can  replace  them  at  the  next  election.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  board 
members  are  all  citizens  participating  in  government.  Any  citizen  is  at 
liberty  to  speak  at  a  city  council  meeting  or  directly  with  the  Mayor,  or 
individual  Aldermen, 
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CITY  EMPLOYEES 


In  addition  to  the  elected  officials,  the  City  currently  employs 
the  following. 


Full  Time; 


Part  Time: 


City  Clerk 

Sewer  Superintendent  who  also  looks  after  the  swimming 

pool  during  the  summer . 
Street  Superintendent  with  one  helper. 
Park  Superintendent  who  also  serves  as  backup  for  the 

sewer  superintendent. 
Police  Chief  &  four  patrolmen. 
Land  fill  dump  operator. 

Librarian 

Swimming  pool  manager 
Swim  pool  assistants 
Other  summer  help 


CITY  FINANCES 

The  City  finances  its  operations  using  a  combination  of  revenues 
Following  is  an  approximation  of  the  cost  of  financing  the  Hamilton  City 
Government  in  the  1971-72  year. 


Administrative  salaries  &  expenses 
Special  legal  expense 
Police  department  and  court 
Elections 
Garbage  removal 
Sewage  collection  &  treatment 
Building  maintenance 
Fire  hydrant  rental 
Industrial  accident  premiums 
and  social  security  &  retirement 
Planning  board 
Streets  and  alleys 
Parks  and  playgrounds 
Library 

Fire  department 
Bond  interest  and  principal 

Approximate  Total  Costs  for  Year 


$  17,000 

6,700 

30,500 

500 

16,000 

23,500 

5,000 

2,100 

10,000 
1,700 

20,000 

15,000 
7,000 
8,000 

33,000 

$196,000 


I 
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Approximate  Income  for  the  year  is  expected  to  be  as  follows 


From 
From 

(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 
(9 


taxes  =  62.4  Mills  x  2,324,199  = 

income  sources: 

Fines  &  forfeitures 

Liquor  Licenses 

Permits 

Liquor  &  beer  taxes 

Disposal  fees 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service 

Library 

Swim  Pool 

Other 


$145,000 


From  S3I.D,  Assessments 


Approximate  Total  Income  for  Year 


$  6,500 
2,800 
800 
14,000 
8,000 
1,800 
4,500 
3,500 
1,100 

$43,000 


43,000 
12,000 

$200,000 


The  above  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exact  accounting;  but  only  to  show 
generally  where  the  city's  income  comes  from  and  how  it  is  spent. 

CITY  MILL  LEVY 

The  city's  total  mill  levy  is  compared  below  for  the  past  five  years 
with  several  communities  with  populations  from  2,500  to  4,500  persons. 


City 

1970 
Population 

1966-7 

1967-8 

1968-9 

1969-70 

1970-71 

5  Year 
Average 


Hamilton 


2499 

40.0 
43.0 
48.6 
49.7 
55.0 


47.3 


Columbia 
Falls 


2652 


Libby   Deer  Lodge  Laurel 


3286 


4306 


4454 


46.1 

39.2 

43.2 

47.0 

48.2 

44.8 

43.1 

47.0 

48.5 

44.6 

43.5 

55.0 

52.5 

44.8 

46.7 

44.8 

55.2 

54.5 

50.9 

54.5 

50.1 


45.6 


45.5 


49.7 


Hamilton's  average  mill  levy  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  about 
the  same  as  for  the  four  communities  compared.  Prior  to  1970,  it  is  believed 
the  city  tried  too  hard  to  keep  taxes  low.  A  few  mills  extra  to  provide 
a  park  improvement  program  and  other  benefits  is  believed  to  be  more  important 
than  having  the  lowest  city  tax  levy. 

CITY  SALARIES 

Salaries  for  full  time  city  personnel  in  Hamilton  in  1972  ranged 
from  $360  to  $625  per  month  and  averaged  $469  per  month.  Employees  have 
State  Holidays  off,  vacations  and  a  retirement  plan  as  fringe  benefits.  Po- 
lice receive  a  $50  per  year  uniform  allowance.  These  figures  compare  favorably 
for  cities  of  under  2,500  population  and  are  about  equal  to  those  with  populations 
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of  2,500  to  5,000.  City  and  County  employees  are,  for  the  most  part,  paid 
somewhat  less  than  State  and  Federal  salaries.  The  effort  should  be  made 
in  future  years  to  continue  to  upgrade  the  compensation  of  city  employees. 

CITY  HALL  &  FIRE  STATION 

The  city  hall  is  almost  as  old  as  Hamilton.  Offices  are  provided 
downstairs  for  the  City  Clerk,  Mayor  and  Police  Department.  A  large  room 
upstairs  is  used  for  City  Council  Meetings,  A  small  room  upstairs  is  used 
by  the  Hamilton  City-County  Planning  Board.  The  building  is  of  brick  construction 
with  high  ceilings. 

The  use  of  space  in  the  City  Hall  is  very   inefficient.  The  long  stairway 
to  the  second  level  utilizes  a  sizable  volume  of  the  building  cutting  into 
both  floors.  The  building  was  built  before  concern  for  earthquakes  and  would 
be  very  susceptible  to  damage  in  a  moderate  or  heavy  earthquake.  Reinforcement 
of  the  building  would  require  the  construction  of  shotcrete  shear  walls  throughout 
which  would  be  prohibitive  in  cost. 

It  is  recommended  a  new  City  Hall  be  provided  in  future  years  and 
the  present  city  hall  torn  down.  The  city  has  purchased  one-fourth  of  a  block 
north  of  the  Post  Office  as  a  possible  site  for  a  new  building.  As  discussed 
in  Chapter  9  -  Central  Business  District,  this  quarter  block  is  considered 
to  be  s/ery   much  needed  as  an  off  street  parking  area. 

Consideration  can  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  salvaging  the  Fire 
Station  when  a  new  city  hall  is  provided.  The  present  station  might  be  useable 
in  future  years. 

CITY  SERVICES  IN  GENERAL 

The  City  of  Hamilton  provides  numerous  services  for  the  citizens  of 
Hamilton,  This  included  2,500  persons  prior  to  1972.  In  1972,  a  large  area 
to  the  southeast  of  Hamilton  was  annexed.  It  is  estimated  there  are  now  3,600 
persons  in  the  enlarged  Hamilton  City  Limits.  This  is  about  58%  of  the  estimated 
6,150  persons  in  the  Hamilton  Planning  District  in  1970.  City  services  will 
be  extended  to  the  annexed  area  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Following  is  a  summary 
of  the  activities  of  the  City  of  Hamilton.  Also  included  are  discussions 
of  a  water  system  for  the  annexed  area  and  a  storm  drain  system  for  the  CBD. 

POLICE  PROTECTION 

The  Police  Department  is  manned  by  a  Chief  and  four  Patrolmen.  The 
department  works  closely  with  the  County  Sheriff's  Department.  The  County 
Radio  Desk  handles  City  calls  much  of  the  time  to  avoid  the  cost  of  full  time 
coverage  of  the  Police  Office,  One  or  two  added  patrolmen  may  be  needed  to 
adequately  patrol  the  newly  annexed  area, 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

Fire  protection  is  provided  by  a  Volunteer  Department.  Calls,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  city  are  answered.  Hamilton  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
its  size  to  enjoy  a  Class  V  fire  rating.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  11  - 
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Private  Utilities,  some  improvement  of  the  water  system  1n  future  years  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  to  keep  the  present  rating. 

STREET  PAVING 


Street  paving  on  most  of  the  City  streets  has  been  provided  1n  past 
years  by  the  City  Street  Department  placing  a  road  mix  surface  on  a  gravel  base. 
In  many  cases,  this  today  amounts  to  paved  driving  lanes  with  any  former  surface 
treatment  on  parking  lanes  having  pretty  well  deteriorated.  Curbs  along  many  streets 
are  severly  heaved,  canted  and  broken.  The  City  can  do  a  limited  amount  of  street 
repair  and  paving  each  year.  If  the  Ravalli  County  Road  Department  succeeds  1n 
obtaining  a  hot  plant  facility,  the  City  should  explore  the  feasibility  of  hiring 
the  County  to  do  some  of  the  city  street  work. 

A  really  permanent  solution  to  provide  first  class  streets  1n  an  area 
will  probably  have  to  come  through  Special  Street  Improvement  Districts  with  those 
benefitting  paying  the  cost  of  the  initial  improvement.  The  City  in  the  future 
years  should  be  able  to  budget  for  a  seal  and  chip  improvement  on  first  class 
street  pavements  at  about  seven  year  periods.  Following  is  a  sketch  and  cost 
estimate  showing  the  magnitude  of  the  cost  of  a  first  class  street  improvement 
project  and  the  annual  assessment  of  costs  assuming  interest  at  7%   and  a  15  year  re- 
payment period.  A  sizable  number  of  blocks  of  paving  should  be  accomplished  In 
one  project  to  obtain  the  prices  estimated.  These  costs  can  be  expected  to  rise 
about  8%  per  year  for  each  year  after  1973. 
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PAVING  COST  ESTIMATE  FOR  ONE  BLOCK 

New  curbs  &  gutters 

Base  and  paving 

Adjust  water  boxes  &  sewer  manholes 

Remove  existing  curbs 

Contingencies 

Field  Staking 

Estimated  Construction  Cost 

Design,  plans  &  specifications 

Inspection 

Total  Estimated  Cost  for  One  Block 


1,320  Ft.  0  $4.00  = 
3,200  CY  @  3.00  = 

1,320  Ft  @  0.50  = 


$  5,280 

9,600 

510 

610 

1,500 

1,000 

$18,500 

1,500 

1,000 

$21  ,000 
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Estimated  Cost 

Total  Cost 

Annual  Cost  for  15  Year  Amortization 

(Factor  *  .11   for  7%) 


Per  30'   x  140'  Lot 
$1,050 

$     116 


For  2  Lots 
$2,100 

$     230 


The  cost  of  first  class  paved  streets  is  higho  In  many  areas  in 
Hamilton  with  a  number  of  retirees  living  on  pensions,  an  annual  payment  for  street 
paving  of  $230  per  year  might  be  too  much  of  a  hardship. 

STREET  &  ROAD  STANDARDS 

On  Page  109  are  proposed  standard  sections  for  residential,  collector 
and  arterial  streets,  Also  shown  is  a  standard  for  construction  of  curbs  and  gutters 
for  streets.  These  sections  are  intended  for  use  in  rural  areas  as  well  as  within 
the  city. 

MONUMENTS 

Whenever  any  General  Land  Office,  City  Subdivision  or  County  Subdivision 
monuments  are  to  be  disturbed  by  construction,  the  contractor  should  employ  a 
registered  land  surveyor  to  reference  the  monuments  and  to  relocate  them  in  a 
cast  iron  box  at  the  surface  of  the  pavement  or  ground  so  that  they  will  be  preserved 
for  future  reference.  Preservation  of  monuments  can  save  survey  expenses  in  future  years 

SEWER  SYSTEM 

The  blocks  immediately  adjacent  to  Main  Street  from  First  to  Eighth 
have  been  served  by  a  sewer  for  a  good  many  years .  No  treatment  of  the  effluent 
was  provided  for  this  initial  systenu  In  1953,  the  sewer  system  was  extended 
to  include  all  of  the  City  and  a  primary  sewage  treatment  plant  was  constructed 
to  comply  with  the  Montana  State  Board  of  Health  stream  pollution  requirements 
at  that  date.  The  plant  constructed  included  a  clarifier  to  settle  the  solids 
and  a  digester  to  biologically  decompose  the  solids.  This  plant  was  "the  state 
of  the  art"  at  the  time  constructed  and  has  served  the  city  for  almost  20  years. 

Clay  tile  sewer  pipe  was  used  with  oakum  and  asphaltic  jointing  com- 
pounds which  were  the  best  available  at  that  time.  Sewers  were  constructed  in 
many  other  cities  using  the  same  materials.  None  produced  water  tight  joints 
and  the  problems  encountered  led  to  the  later  development  of  the  neoprene  ring 
seals  used  today. 

The  sewage  collection  system  is  shown  on  Pages  110  and  111.  The 
system  functions  well  most  of  the  years.  However,  during  the  irrigation  season, 
the  groundwater  rises  and  sewage  flows  increase  to  five  times  as  high  as  it  should 
reasonably  be.  Attempts  at  sealing  sections  of  the  sewer  have  been  made  without 
permanent  success., 

The  city  plans  to  construct  a  sewer  system  for  the  newly  annexed  area. 
Along  with  this,  they  plan  to  construct  a  sub-drainage  system  using  18"  to  36"  dia- 
meter pipe.  The  proposed  drain  will  start  at  the  Golf  Course  Road  and  run  north 
along  Daly  Avenue  to  Marcus  Street.  Then  it  will  run  west  to  Mill  Street  and  on 
Mill  Street  north  to  the  Fairgrounds.  From  the  Fairgrounds,  it  will  run  west  to 
the  river  bank.  It  is  intended  that  this  drain  will  intercept  groundwater  moving 
under  town  and  toward  the  river  and  thereby  reduce  infiltration  into  the  existing 
sewage  collection  system.  The  proposed  collector  sewers  are  shown  on  Pages  110 
&  111.  Added  sewer  laterals  will  be  required  to  fully  serve  the  area. 
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In  the  same  project,  the  city  plans  to  construct  a  new  treatment  facility 
utilizing  an  aeration  pond  and  polishing  lagoon.  This  installation  will  provide 
a  good  system  for  achieving  secondary  sewage  treatment  requirements  to  meet 
today's  standards  set  by  the  State  Health  Board. 

SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

The  city  has  provided  a  sanitary  land  fill  to  dispose  of  garbage. 
This  facility  is  located  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  planning  district. 
Operational  procedures  are  being  worked  out,  Perhaps  six  months  will  be  needed 
to  catch  up  on  the  land  filling  operation  and  get  it  on  a  basis  where  everything 
is  ship  shape  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

A  land  fill  operation,  while  the  most  economical  for  Hamilton,  is 
still  an  expensive  operation.  Expensive  equipment  and  a  full  time  operator 
are  required.  This  sanitary  land  fill  should  serve  a  large  district  in  the 
county.  The  district  outside  the  city  using  the  facility  should  pay  for  their 
use,  either  by  an  assessment  on  the  district  or  on  a  per  truck  basis. 

CITY  PARKS 

The  city  swimming  pool  and  parks  are  discussed  in  Chapter  14  -  Recreation, 
rather  than  in  this  chapter, 

CITY  LIBRARY 

The  city  library  is  housed  in  an  old,  but  substantial,  brick  building 
behind  the  City  Hall,  It  is  on  a  one- fourth  block  site  which  includes  a  nice 
lawn  and  trees.  The  first  floor  is  used  by  the  library  and  the  basement  is 
used  for  two  meeting  rooms  for  other  groups  and  for  storage. 

The  west  end  of  the  library  area  (in  addition  to  book  shelves)  includes 
four  round  tables  with  sixteen  chairs.  The  east  end  includes  added  book  shelves 
for  adult  reading  and  also  books  for  children,  A  table  and  8  chairs  are  pro- 
vided for  small  children.  The  librarian's  desk  is  at  the  center.  Fluorescent 
lighting  is  provided. 

Library  hours  are  limited  to  five  hours  per  day  on  weekdays  and  three 
hours  on  Saturday,  The  staff  consists  of  one  librarian  on  a  part  time  basis. 

The  librarian  reported  28,880  volumes  in  the  collection  and  circulation 
of  20,773  items  in  1971.  Thirty-one  periodicals  are  available.  Some  of  these 
are  filed  for  future  reference;  but  storage  limitations  make  it  necessary 
to  destroy  them  after  a  short  time.  The  library  includes  five  encyclopedias 
and  a  great  books  series.  The  publishing  dates  on  these  are  from  1952  to  1961. 

The  actual  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  1s  ample  for  a  library 
in  Hamilton,  However,  it  is  suspected  the  collection  is  short  on  newer  books. 
The  library  has  a  budget  of  about  $7,000  per  year.  This  must  pay  the  librarian, 
construct  new  shelves  when  needed,  pay  the  cost  of  periodicals  and  provide 
new  books   Twice  this  annual  budget  would  be  needed  to  provide  a  library 
and  program  to  really  serve  the  over  6,000  persons  in  the  area. 
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The  three  libraries  in  the  County  at  Darby,  Stevensville  and  Hamilton 
all  get  some  state  assistance*  A  small  county  mill  levy  to  assist  these 
libraries  would  be  helpful  in  future  years . 

No  young  childrens1  program  is  carried  out  and  most  use  of  the  library 
today  is  by  senior  citizenSo  The  role  of  the  library  in  Hamilton  has  changed. 
Years  ago,  school  libraries  were  minimal  and  students  were  expected  to  use 
the  city  library.  Today,  the  schools  have  excellent  libraries  and  the  students 
do  not  use  nor  need  the  city  library. 

This  suggests  two  directions  the  Hamilton  City  Library  might  consider 
in  its  future  efforts, 

1.  A  library  geared  very   much  for  senior  citizens  and  other  adults, 
along  with  some  program  for  preschool  age  children,  and  a  summer  program  for  school 
age  youth, 

2,  Or,  an  effort  to  combine  the  City  Library  with  the  High  School 
library  and  make  it  available  to  adult  citizens  as  well  as  students. 

If  a  decision  is  made  to  make  the  present  library  more  effective 
in  the  community,  added  space,  either  in  the  basement  or  in  an  addition  behind 
the  building,  will  be  needed.  More  staff  will  also  be  necessary. 

In  considering  the  feasibility  of  combining  a  high  school  and  community 
library,  it  should  be  recognized  that  eventually  a  new  high  school  will  be 
located  outside  the  present  city*  A  middle  school  will  use  the  present  high 
school,  but  there  would  be  fewer  volumes  of  mutual  benefit  to  Junior  High 
students  and  adults  than  with  the  Senior  High  School.  If  a  combined  library 
at  a  school  was  decided  upon,  consideration  could  be  given  to  remodeling  the 
library  for  city  offices. 

It  is  recommended  the  City  employ  a  library  consultant  to  study  Hamil- 
ton's library  needs  in  detail  and  to  recommend  a  program  to  provide  Hamilton 
area  residents  with  an  adequate  library  facility  and  program. 

ADDED  AREAS  FOR  CITY  ACTIVITY 

There  are  three  areas  where  it  is  believed  the  city  should  in  future 
years  initiate  added  activity,,  One  of  these  is  in  working  with  the  merchants 
on  a  special  improvement  district  to  provide  off  street  parking.  This  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  9  -  Central  Business  District. 

Another  similar  problem  is  the  construction  of  a  few  storm  drain  inter- 
ceptors to  remove  snow  melt  and  storm  runoff  from  the  city.  This  is  discussed 
in  a  following  section  of  this  chapter. 

With  Federal  grant  funds  available  to  municipalities  for  water  system 
construction,  the  most  feasible  way  for  the  newly  annexed  area  to  be  provided 
a  central  water  system,  is  for  the  city  to  construct  a  new  and  separate  water 
system  to  serve  this  area.  This  is  explored  further  below. 
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PROPOSED  WATER  SYSTEM  FOR  ANNEXED  AREA 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  11  -  Private  Utilities,  the  Valley  Water  Company 
is  not  in  a  position  to  expand  its  sytem  to  serve  the  annexed  area.  Utilization 
of  Federal  Grant  Funds  will  be  essential  to  provide  a  water  system  in  the 
annexed  area  with  acceptable  water  rates. 

A  proposed  water  system  to  serve  a  major  portion  of  the  recently  annexed 
area  is  shown  on  Page  115.  One  well  would  be  used  for  water  supply  and  would 
be  deep  enough  to  avoid  any  surface  contamination.  A  steel  reservoir  would 
be  located  on  a  hill  to  the  east  at  an  elevation  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Valley  Water  Company's  reservoir.  If  arrangements  could  be  made,  a  connection 
between  the  two  systems  could  be  made  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  a  valve 
could  be  manually  opened  and  water  fed  from  one  system  to  the  other  to  make 
a  greater  supply  of  water  available  to  fight  the  fire. 

Following  is  a  rough  cost  estimate  of  the  proposed  water  system  for 
the  annexed  area.  This  is  for  a  system  constructed  in  1973.  Future  costs 
will  increase  perhaps  8%   per  year. 


Unit 

Description 

Quantity 

Cost 

Total   Cost 

Well ,  pump  &  building 

1 

$15,000 

$  15,000 

Steel  storage  reservoir 

1 

- 

50 ,000 

10"  supply  line 

4,000' 

7.75 

31 ,000 

8  "  supply  line 

11,500' 

6075 

77,625 

6  "  supply  line 

20,000' 

6.00 

120,000 

4  "  supply  line 

10,000' 

5.00 

50 ,000 

Fire  hydrants 

35 

300.00 

15,000 

Valves,  fittings  &  misc. 

58,375 

Sub-total 

$417,000 

Plus  contingencies 

&  design  @  25% 

103,000 

TOTAL  ESTIMATED  COST  $520,000 

Assumed  Financing: 

Federal  Grant  $260,000 

Revenue  Bonds  -  20  yrs»  @  6%  260,000 

Annual  principal  &  interest  $  22,000 

Operation  &  maintenance  for  year  6,000 

Estimated  Annual  Cost  $  28,000 

Reserve  12,000 

Annual  Revenue  Required  $  40,000 

Assuming  500  homes  made  use  of  the  system. the  average  monthly  cost 
for  water  would  be  about  $6  70  per  month.  More  users  would  tend  to  make  the 
cost  less   However,  it  will  take  time  for  more  people  to  settle  in  the  area 
and  the  construction  cost  of  the  system  will  increase  about  8%  each  year  that 
it  is  delayed.  Federal  loan  money  might  be  available.  If  used,  the  reserve 
requirements  would  be  less  which  could  reduce  the  water  rates. 
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CITY  STORM  DRAINS 

A  study  was  made  in  196)  for  the  City  of  Hamilton  for  a  storm 
drain  system  to  serve  about  100  blocks.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
system  in  1 96 1  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  equivalent 
cost  in  1973  due  to  rising  prices  during  the  12  year  period  would  be 
about  $600,000.   However,  with  more  and  better  street  paving  to  replace, 
the  cost  would  very  likely  be  close  to  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars. 
This  is  about  $750  for  each  of  perhaps  1000  homes  and  businesses  in  this 
100  block  area.   Construction  of  a  complete  storm  drain  system  with  each 
intersection  drained  is  not  considered  practical  for  Hamilton. 

A  compromise  solution  to  storm  runoff  control  is  to  provide  a 
storm  drain  system  for  the  Central  Business  District  and  then  to  provide 
storm  drain  interceptors  at  perhaps  four  block  intervals.   Storm  runoff 
would  then  be  carried  in  the  street  gutters  until  intercepted  where  the 
water  would  then  be  carried  through  an  underground  pipe  to  a  water  channel 
such  as  an  irrigation  ditch  or  the  river. 

A  storm  drain  system  presently  exists  on  Main  Street  flowing  west 
to  the  river  from  Fourth  Street.   Storm  drainage  in  the  Central  Business 
District  could  be  completed  by  adding  to  the  existing  storm  drain.   A 
preliminary  layout  of  a  central  business  district  storm  drain  is  shown 
on  Page  117.   The  estimated  1973  cost  of  this  system  is  $95,000. 

An  interceptor  drain  along  River  Avenue  and  another  on  Adirondac  Avenue 
could  in  future  years  intercept  storm  drainage  flowing  northwest  and  remove 
it  from  the  City  so  as  to  limit  flooding  of  streets.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  River  Avenue  Drain  shown  on  Page  117  is  $5^,000  and  of  the  Adirondac 
Drain  is  $81,000.   A  similar  interceptor  drain  could  serve  the  southwest 
portion  of  Hamilton  and  perhaps  be  located  on  Desmet  Street. 

The  proposed  CBD  storm  drain  might  be  financed  as  a  combination  of  a 
special  improvement  district  along  with  some  gas  tax  revenue  currently  being 
passed  on  to  Cities,   following  is  an  arbitrary  assumption  of  financing 
using  a  combination  for  the  Central  Business  District. 

CBD  Storm  Drain  District  Bonds  =  Say  $65,000 

Gas  Tax  Income  =  Say  $30  ,000 

Total  Assumed  Project  Cost  =     $95,000 
Annual  Payment  on  15  Year  Bonds 

@  1%    Interest  =     $10,500 

Assumed  Assessible  Area  =   1,000,000  sq.  ft. 

Assessment  for  25'  x  130'  Lot  =  $3^  per  year 

Assessment  for  30'  x  1 40 '  Lot  =  %kh   per  year 
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SUMMARY  OF  CITY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Keep  the  aldermanic  form  of  the  city  government 

2.  Endeavor  to  upgrade  salaries  and  benefits  for  city  employees. 

3.  Provide  added  patrolmen  for  police  department. 

k.      Work  toward  even  more  cooperation  between  county  and  city  law 

enforcement.   Consider  one  law  enforecement  office  for  both  city 
and  county  law  enforcement  headquarters,  but  keep  separate  depart- 
ments. 

5.  Provide  a  new  city  hall. 

6.  Consider  a  program  whereby  the  county,  assuming  they  obtain  a  hot 
plant  mix  facility,  would  handle  some,  or  most,  new  street  surfacing 
and  maintenance  of  paved  streets. 

7.  Carry  out  the  sewersystem  plans  presently  formulated. 

8.  Employ  a  library  consultant  to  evaluate  the  present  library  program 
and  make  recommendations  for  future  library  facilities  and  activities 

9.  Provide  a  water  system  for  the  newly  annexed  area. 

10.  Initiate  a  program  to  gradually  provide  storm  drain  interceptors 
throughout  the  city, 

11.  Implement  traffic  improvements  suggested  in  Chapter  9  -  Central 
Business  District,  and  in  Chapter  10  -  Traffic  and  Circulation. 

12.  Assist  in  the  overall  recreation  program  for  the  district  discussed 
in  Chapter  15  -  Recreationo 
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14  -  COUNTY  FUNCTIONS  RELATED  TO 
THE  PLANNING  BOARD 

ECONOMIC 

Hamilton  is  the  County  Seat  for  Ravalli  County .  Many  of  the  county 
employees  live  in  the  Hamilton  District,  The  County  Government  is  over  a 
million  dollar  business.  Many  supplies  and  pieces  of  equipment  are  purchased 
in  Hamilton.  The  county  government  is  an  important  economic  factor  to  the 
Hamilton  Area, 

COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

The  County  administration  is  carried  out  by  three  "County  Commissioners" 
and  by  a  number  of  elected  officials .  The  position  of  county  commissioner  in 
Ravalli  County,  a  Fifth  Class  County,  is  a  part  time  job.  These  men  are  frequently 
farmers,  ranchers  and  business  men  who  can  leave  their  regular  work  the  time 
necessary  to  conduct  the  County  business.  The  county  should  work  toward  having 
one  or  more  of  these  commissioners  on  a  full  time  basis  in  future  years.  The 
commissioners  are  elected  from  different  areas  to  give  overall  county  representa- 
tion. 

The  County  will,  within  a  year  or  two,  have  taxable  valuation  of  over 
$15,000,000o  This  will  qualify  the  County  as  a  "Fourth  Class  County"  and  as 
such,  it  will  be  at  the  County's  option  to  have  full  time  commissioner  repre- 
sentation. 

All  claims  for  expenditure  of  county  funds  are  reviewed  by  the  commis- 
sioners. The  commissioners  are  the  policy  making  group  for  the  county  operation. 
Considered  by  the  commissioners,  in  addition  to  claims,  are  road  and  bridge 
construction  and  maintenance,  county  personnel,  welfare,  annual  budgets,  subdivis- 
ion of  rural  lands,  law  enforcement,  and  numerous  other  matters. 

The  County  Commission  is  regularly  in  session  each  month  and  at  special 
meetings  when  necessary. 

Elected  officials  in  the  County  Government  include  the  County  Clerk, 
Treasurer,  Assessor,  Surveyor,  Sheriff,  Attorney,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  District  Judge,  Clerk  of  the  Court  and  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Each 
of  these  is  responsible  for  a  particular  portion  of  the  county  administration. 
Employees  are  hired  by  department  heads  as  provided  in  approved  annual  budgets. 

COUNTY  SHERIFF 

The  sheriff's  office  is  located  in  a  small  brick  building  1n  the  Courthouse 
complex  in  Hamilton.     The  radio  desk  (which  handles  county  and  most  city  police 
communications  on  a  24-hour  basis)   is  located  in  this  office.     The  jail   used 
for  both  county  and  city  prisoners  is  also  in  the  building.     This  jail   is  also 
used  for  Stevensville  prisoners. 
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The  sheriff's  office  space  is  very  Inadequatec  More  space  1s  needed 
for  the  radio  desk,  conference  and  Interrogation  rooms  and  office  space.  It 
is  recommended  consideration  be  given  to  a  single  law  enforcement  center  for 
Hamilton.  This  space  would  include  the  common  radio  desk,  offices  for  the 
sheriff,  police  chief,  highway  patrol  and  possibly  two  interrogation  rooms, 
a  conference  room,  an  adequate  jail  and  ambulance  storage. 

The  sheriff's  staff  includes  six  deputies  stationed  in  Hamilton,  one 
in  Darby  and  one  in  Victor.  These  nine  men  must  perform  the  sheriff's  duties 
during  the  168  hours  each  weeko  This  is  only  an  average  of  two  sheriffs  on 
duty  at  a  time  in  the  county,  assuming  40-hour  shifts.  More  men  are  on  duty 
during  the  hours  of  most  need  and  less  at  other  times.  As  with  the  city  police 
department,  more  county  patrolmen  are  needed. 

AMBULANCE  SERVICE 

The  ambulance  service  for  the  area  is  operated  by  the  County .  During 
the  summer  months,  the  ambulance  is  stored  at  the  sheriff's  office,,  During 
the  winter,  it  is  stored  in  a  garage  a  few  blocks  away. 

COUNTY  COURTHOUSE 

Part  of  the  county  courthouse  is  as  old  as  the  city.  All  of  the  buildings 
are  of  brick  construction  and  similarly  to  the  city  hall,  were  constructed 
prior  to  earthquake  design  considerations.  Any  major  renovation  of  the  courthouse 
buildings  would  require  that  they  be  upgraded  to  meet  code  requirements  for 
seismic  resistanceo  This  would  be  a  renovation  project  similar  to  that  accomplish- 
ed with  the  State  Capitol.  This  expense  is  not  justified  to  save  the  existing 
county  courthouse  bull  dings. 

It  is  recommended  the  County  in  future  years  build  an  entirely  new 
courthouseo  It  is  believed  this  could  be  a  multi-floor  structure  with  the 
initial  portion  constructed  in  open  space  on  the  south  portion  of  the  present 
site.  This  portion  could  be  completed  for  use  before  demolishing  at  least 
one  of  the  old  buildings,  Some  noise  would  accompany  construction  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  project;  but  this  could  be  more  tolerable  than  securing 
a  new  site  or  temporary  office  space.  The  design  should  provide  for  future 
addition  either  vertically  or  horizontally  and  still  assure  a  large  expanse 
of  lawn  around  the  building. 

COUNTY  ROADS 

There  are  roughly  10  miles  of  secondary  roads,  15  miles  of  paved  county 
roads  and  50  miles  of  graveled  county  roads  in  the  planning  district.  This 
is  about  a  total  of  75  miles  of  roads  in  the  Hamilton  City-County  Planning 
District  under  the  County's  supervision.  This  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  miles  of  county  roads  in  Ravalli  County . 
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The  County  is  considering  the  purchase  of  a  hot  asphaltlc  concrete 
mixing  plant.  If  this  facility  1s  acquired,  the  County  will  be  able  to  pave 
county  roads  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  in  past  years.  Still,  the  County 
will  be  limited  by  their  available  funds  for  road  construction.  It  is  suggested 
the  Planning  Board  explore  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  county  road  improve- 
ment district  to  pay  a  portion  of  a  road  improvement  project  constructed  by 
the  county  in  a  given  district.  Thus,  If  the  abutting  land  owners  were  willing 
to  put  up  a  portion  of  the  cost,  paving  in  that  area  would  be  given  a  top 
priority  by  the  County,  In  this  manner,  the  County's  funds  for  road  paving 
might  be  stretched  considerably. 

Proposed  standard  sections  for  County  Roads  are  shown  in  Chapter  13  under 
City  Streets. 

County  roads  are  also  discussed  in  Chapter  10  -Traffic  and  Circulation. 

COUNTY  FAIRGROUND 

The  Ravalli  County  Fairground  is  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Hamilton.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  36  acres ,  The  facility  includes  a  race 
track,  a  grandstand,  a  few  exposition  buildings  and  horse  and  other  animal 
barns.  The  facility  is  fully  used  for  three  days  a  year  during  fair  time. 
It  is  used  throughout  the  summer  season  for  horseback  riding  and  other  recreational 
activity.  It  is  suggested  it  be  used  considerably  more  for  day  to  day  recreational 
activities. 

CITY-COUNTY  AIRPORT 

The  Hamilton  City-County  Airport  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  8  - 
Transportation. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  PROPERTY 

Good  communication  should  be  established  between  the  Planning  Board 
and  the  County  Assessor.  Agreement  on  assessment  of  agricultural  land,  developed 
land  and  speculative  land  is  necessary  to  implement  a  meaningful  future  land 
use  plan.  Generally,  it  is  recommended  that  agricultural  land  be  assessed 
as  agricultural  land  as  long  as  it  is  solely  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Only  when  it  is  subdivided  for  other  uses  should  it  be  changed  to  a  different 
classification   Assessment  on  the  basis  of  current  use  should  generally  govern. 

COUNTY  WELFARE  PROGRAM 

The  welfare  program  in  Ravalli  County  is  discussed  in  Chapter  7  - 
Health,  Education  &  Welfare. 
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15  -  PARKS,  RECREATION  AND  OPEN  SPACE 


Anticipating  future  park,  recreation,  and  open  space  needs  1s  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  comprehensive  planning  process  and  is  of  particular  concern 
in  the  Hamilton  area.  The  expenditure  of  public  funds  to  acquire  park  and 
open  space  lands  for  local  high-intensity  recreational  use  has  not  been  deemed 
urgent  in  the  paste  This  is  understandable  when  one  considers  the  free  panoramas 
of  surrounding  mountain  and  valley  landscapes  and  vast  areas  of  accessible  public 
lands  nearby. 

With  ever  increasing  quantities  of  land  being  devoted  to  urban  uses, 
and  with  growing  population  of  older  residents,  it  becomes  important  for 
citizens  of  the  Hamilton  area  to  seriously  examine  the  present  availability 
of  open  space  and  actively  work  toward  the  acquisition  of  additional  needed 
facilities.   It  must  be  recognized  that  Hamilton's  recreation  needs  must  be 
tailored  to  the  community's  specific  needs.  These  needs  are  very  different 
than  Seattle's  or  even  Missoula'So  The  types  of  recreation  available  in  the 
area  and  the  size  and  character  of  the  community  must  be  considered. 

15.1  -  PRESENT  RECREATION  FACILITIES 

An  evaluation  of  existing  park,  recreation,  and  open  space  facilities 
provides  a  baseline  from  which  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  present  recreation 
lands  and  to  plan  for  future  needs.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  existing 
public  recreational  units,  their  main  uses,  and  approximate  sizes.  Private 
facilities,  such  as  the  roller  skating  rink,  bowling  alley,  and  Angler's  Roost, 
are  not  included  here  but  do  provide  important  recreation  space. 

PRESENT  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


Unit  Use 

Ravalli  County  Fairgrounds    Open  Space 

Sports  Complex  Playfields 

Swimming  Pool  Playfield 

River  Park  Open  Space 

Golf  Course  Playfield 
Practice  Field  (High  School)  Playfield 

Legion  Park  Playground, 

Blodgett  Park  Open  space, 

Grantsdale  School  Playground, 

Jefferson  School  Playground, 

Washington  School  Playground, 

Westview  School  Playground, 

Daly  School  Playground, 

Historic  Sign  Park  Open  space 

Trap  Range  Playfield 

Racetrack  Playfield 


picnics 

picnicking 

playfield 

playfield 

playfield 

playfield 

playfield 


Size 

34.5  Acres 
8.0  Acres 

30 .0  Acres 

80.0  Acres 
1.25  Acres 
.5  Acres 

12.0  Acres 

2.0  Acres 
4.75  Acres 
2.5  Acres 

12.0  acres 

2.5  Acres 

.5  Acre 

1 .0  acre 

1.0  Acre 

192.5  Acres 
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It  is  evident  from  the  above  data  that  the  Hamilton  area  is  well- 
endowed  with  playgrounds  and  playfields  for  the  active  recreation  of  children 
and  young  adults.  However  there  is  a  notable  shortage  of  areas  for  quiet, 
more  passive  forms  of  recreation  desired  by  older  people.  There  is  also  a 
shortage  of  public  access  to  the  Bitterroot  River  and  the  smaller  streams 
desired  by  fishermen  and  nature-! overs .  Trail  systems  for  pedestrian,  eques- 
trian, and  motorcycle  use  are  locally  absent  but  the  Forest  Service  provides 
some  trails  on  their  land. 

15.2  -  STANDARDS  FOR  RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT 

A  principal  Issue  in  establishing  an  adequate  system  of  recreation 
and  relaxation  areas  is  to  determine  how  much  land  is  required.  It  must  be 
stated  at  the  outset  that  no  absolute  standards  are  available  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  recreational  land  needed.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  suggest 
standards  that  are  reasonable  and  practicable  of  achievement.  Such  standards 
are  suggested  here  in  order  that  the  community  may  be  guided  in  future  parkland 
development.  These  acreage  standards  are  to  be  taken  as  guidelines  only  and 
not  as  absolute  values.  Actual  facilities  must  be  specifically  fitted  to 
Hamilton's  needs . 

Recreation  areas  should  be  classified  into  three  types  of  basic  recreation 
facilities  --  neighborhood,  community,  and  regional. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  RECREATION  FACILITIES 

Neighborhood  Recreation  facilities  are  diversified  to  include: 

Playlots  -  Primarily  designed  for  children  of  pre-school  age,  they 
are  especially  effective  in  areas  of  very  high  population  density.  The  size 
of  the  area  should  range  from  2,000  to  5,000  square  feet,  as  recommended 
by  the  National  Recreation  Association,  and  serve  a  population  distribution 
of  from  300  to  700  persons.  Due  to  the  additional  maintenance  and  super- 
visory costs  involved  with  such  a  separate  park,  it  is  often  more  feasible 
to  include  the  playlot  as  a  portion  of  the  neighborhood  playgrounds  if  these 
are  appropriately  located. 

Playgrounds  -  The  playground  is  designed  to  offer  recreation  facilities 
for  children  of  all  ages  and  family  groups.  However,  it  is  primarily  designed 
to  accommodate  children  in  the  5-15  age  group,  offering  them  the  majority  of 
recreation  opportunities.  The  area  covered  by  the  neighborhood  playground 
should  extend  from  three  to  seven  acres,  with  five  acres  a  desirable  minimum. 
The  National  Recreation  Association  recommends  that  the  playground  sizes  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  neighborhood  population,  having  essentially  one  acre  for 
every   800  people*  Ideally  located,  playgrounds  have  travel  distances  that 
do  not  exceed  h  mile.  If  land  is  available,  playgrounds  in  conjunction  with 
elementary  schools  form  a  highly  complimentary  relationship. 

Neighborhood  Parks  -  The  neighborhood  park  is  essentially  designed 
to  provide  open  space  and  a  passive  recreation  area  within  walking  distance  of 
all  homes  in  the  neighborhood.  The  size  of  the  site  varies  considerably,  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  acres  when  it  is  part  of  a  playground  or  playfield, 
to  seven  acres  when  separate.  Allowing  one  acre  for  every  1,000  persons  will 
provide  ample  recreation  space. 
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COMMUNITY  RECREATION  FACILITIES 

Community  recreation  facilities  are  designed  to  serve  more  than  one 
neighborhood.  Thus,  they  are  ordinarily  larger  than  neighborhood  facilities, 
offering  a  greater  variety  of  activities .  The  two  most  generally  recognized 
types  of  community  facilities  are  the  playfield  and  the  community  park. 

Playfields  -   The  playfield  is  designed  to  serve  youths  and  adults, 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  older,  including  family  groups .  This  area  is  dedicated 
primarily  to  active  organized  play,  offering  a  variety  of  activities  such  as 
football,  baseball,  volley-ball,  tennis,  croquet,  etc.  The  playfield  should 
encompass  between  12  and  20  acres  of  land  for  all  these  activities,  or  allocating 
approximately  one  acre  for  every  800  people.  The  preferred  location  for  this 
type  of  recreation  is  adjacent  to  a  junior  or  senior  high  school,  serving  an 
area  of  one-half  to  one  mile  radius. 

Community  Parks  -  The  community  park  adheres  to  the  same  standard  recom- 
mended for  playfields,  but  oriented  more  towards  the  passive  type  of  recrea- 
tion, including  hiking,  picnicking,  music  listening,  etc,  usually  located 
in  an  area  offering  contact  with  nature  and  natural  beauty.  The  modern  tendency 
is  toward  large  community  parks,  often  over  100  acres. 

REGIONAL  RECREATION  FACILITIES 

Regional  recreation  facilities  include  almost  every  type  of  recreation 
activity,  but  basically  favoring  the  passive,  in  contrast  to  the  active,  recre- 
ation program.  The  regional  park  customarily  has  as  its  main  asset  its  scenic 
views  and  environment,  enabling  people  to  enjoy  natural  surrounds.  The  assets 
can  be  envisioned  in  the  city-wide  parks  and  land  reservations. 

City-Wide  Parks  -  The  city-wide  park  is  oriented  to  all  age  groups, 
allowing  for  almost  any  type  of  recreation,  depending  on  what  the  local  park 
authority  chooses  to  include.  This  type  of  park  is  designed  to  accommodate 
a  population  of  up  to  20,000,  covering  an  area  of  100  acres  or  more,  and  having 
a  maximum  travel  distance  of  30  minutes. 

Land  Reservations  -  These  areas  are  very  flexible  as  far  as  standards 
are  concerned  and  are  essentially  designed  to  accommodate  all  age  groups.  The 
location  is  also  flexible,  for  this  type  of  recreation  center  can  be  established 
wherever  available  land  exists,  favoring  wildlife  preserves  and  natural  surround- 
ings. 

Community  efforts  should  be  substantially  directed  toward  providing 
quiet  areas  for  strolling,  sitting,  and  conversation  as  well  as  facilities 
for  senior  citizen  recreation.  These  should  be  included  in  new  and  expanded 
neighborhood,  community,  and  city-wide  parks,  in  addition  to  a  senior  citizen's 
center. 
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15,3  GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Playlots  -  The  development  of  small  playlots,  or  "mini -parks",  on  vacant 
lots  throughout  the  city  and  surrounding  built-up  areas,  especially  in  those 
areas  with  present  or  projected  populations  of  the  very  young  or  elderly,  would 
be  highly  beneficial,  These  could  be  incorporated  as  parts  of  playgrounds 
insofar  as  compatible  with  playground  or  school  needs,  A  recommendation  is 
to  establish  at  least  ten  of  these  playlots,  spread  out  to  serve  the  greatest 
public  convenience,  with  most  of  them  being  directly  related  to  the  needs  of 
older  people  except  in  areas  of  high  populations  of  the  very  young. 

Playgrounds  -  While  presently  adequate,  more  playground  land  will  be 
needed  in  the  next  twenty  years.  The  need  is  particularly  critical  in  the 
newer  residential  areas.  At  least  one  centrally-located  playground  facility 
should  be  provided  in  each  of  the  proposed  residential  areas  indicated  1n  the 
Land  Use  Plan*  These  areas  become  virtually  automatic  with  the  open  space 
requirements  of  the  state  subdivision  laws  which  require  at  least  1/9  of  a 
subdivision,  exclusive  of  streets,  to  be  set  aside  for  park  purposes.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  assure  adequate  development  for  the  intended  purposes  of  the 
facility. 

Neighborhood  Parks  -  There  are  no  true  neighborhood  parks  in  the  Hamilton 
area  at  present,  except  for  the  school  ground  facilities.  It  would  be  most 
desirable  to  establish  three  or  four  units  of  this  type  and  locate  them  on 
vacant  one-half  or  one- fourth  blocks  in  the  north  and  south  sections  of  the 
city  and  in  the  newly  annexed  area  to  the  east  of  the  present  city  limits. 
The  old  city  dump,  in  the  sewage  treatment  plant,  and  the  area  next  to  the 
city  shops  could  be  developed  quite  inexpensively, 

Playfields  -  Adequate  space  is  presently  devoted  to  playfields  in 
the  Hamilton  planning  area.  Some  replacements  are  foreseen  by  1990,  particu- 
larly the  swimming  pool  and  the  ball  park  complex  which  are  hemmed  in  by  resi- 
dential and  commercial  land  uses.  Additional  tennis  courts  are  needed  and 
could  be  established  near  the  high  school . 

Community  Parks  -  With  the  development  of  "mini-parks"  and  large-scale 
recreation  areas,  the  need  for  additional  community  park  acreage  becomes  less 
significant.  However,  a  community  park  would  be  desirable  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  fairgrounds  to  accommodate  fair-goers  and  serve  as  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  entire  area. 

City-Wide  Parks  -  Broad-based  recreation  and  designated  open  space 
provision  is  notably  lacking  in  the  Hamilton  planning  area.  One  park  along 
the  Bitterroot  River  and  adjacent  to  the  Westview  School  has  some  potential 
along  this  line,  but  development  seems  limited  due  to  the  changing  channels  of 
the  river*  A  sizable  city-wide  park  providing  a  variety  of  uses  should  be 
developed.  Land  for  this  type  of  facility  could  readily  be  allocated  along 
the  Bitterroot  River  in  the  area  being  considered  by  a  local  committee.  It 
would  provide  open  space  for  not  only  the  Hamilton  area,  but  also  attract  pic- 
nickers, campers,  and  others  from  a  wide  area.  While  not  adaptable  to  exten- 
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sive  water-based  activities,  it  would  provide  many  of  the  peaceful  amenities 
that  flowing  water  brings  to  the  recreating  public,  A  park  in  this  location 
would  also  preclude  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  development  from 
entering  onto  the  hazard  zone  of  a  floodplain.  Acquisition  and  development 
of  this  area  should  have  very   high  priority. 

Land  Reservations  -  The  above  mentioned  park  west  of  town  would  also 
comprise  a  Land  Reservation  on  the  basis  of  being  extensive  in  area  and  at 
least  partially  wild.  Any  additional  land  on  the  Bitterroot  floodplain  which 
it  is  possible  to  acquire  in  conjunction  with  and  in  addition  to  the  proposed 
park  should  also  be  obtained  and  kept  semi-wild.  Such  reservation  would  serve 
to  limit  permanent  structures  along  the  flood-prone  Bitterroot,  provide  wild- 
land  recreation,  and  protect  the  riverside  trails  suggested  below. 

Other  Recreation  Facilities  -  In  addition  to  the  new  parklands,  the 
Hamilton  area  would  profit  by  the  addition  of  certain  other  recreation  facilities, 
particularly  river  access  sites  and  a  trail  system. 

River  Access  Sites  -  One  of  the  long-standing  open  space  problems  in 
and  near  Hamilton  is  the  shortage  of  public  access  areas  along  the  Bitterroot 
River,  one  of  Montana's  finer  fishing  streams.  There  are  quite  a  few  very 
convenient  places  which  should  be  acquired  and/or  developed  and  it  would  be 
most  desirable  if  these  were  large  enough  to  permit  more  than  just  fishing 
access.  One  such  area  lies  to  the  south  of  the  South  Highway  Bridge  and  is 
spacious  enough  for  parking,  picnics,  and  other  activities.  Another  is  the 
whole  West  Side  Bridge  area  both  north  and  south  of  the  bridge.  The  sewage 
treatment  plant  and  old  city  dump  areas  could  be  minimally  developed  at  low 
cost.  The  North  Highway  Bridge  area  has  good  access  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  needing  only  adequate  off-highway  parking  space. 

Where  either  the  city  or  county  control  riverside  land,  it  should 
be  visibly  marked  for  public  access  and  safe  parking  provided  away  from  street 
and  highway  traffic, 

Trail  System  -  There  is  considerable  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  adequate  safe  trails  for  pedestrian,  equestrian,  and  bicycle  use.  Hamilton 
possesses  a  unique  opportunity  to  realize  such  trail  development.  The  entire 
length  of  the  Bitterroot  River,  both  sides,  within  the  Planning  Board's 
jurisdictional  area  is  a  natural  for  such  development.  This  system  could 
easily  connect  with  a  trail  up  Skalkaho  Creek  and  join  existing  trails  up 
Blodgett  Canyon,  Sawtooth  Creek,  and  the  Ward  Mountain  Trail.  Another  trail 
possibility,  this  one  primarily  for  young  horseback  riders,  is  along  the 
right-of-way  of  Golf  Course  Road   No  trail  system  should  cross  a  main  high- 
way. Rather,  the  county  roads  could  be  designated  as  bikeways  and  motor- 
cycle, routes  and  the  off-road  portion  of  the  road  right-of-way  being  for 
horses  and  bikers 

The  possibility  of  a  bridle  path  on  one  side  of  the  160  foot  wide 
right-of-way  outside  of  the  city  for  the  new  Highway  93  will  be  considered. 
The  State  Highway  Department  «s  considering  the  practicability  of  pedestrian, 
bridle  and  bike  paths  on  highway  right-of-ways. 
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RECREATION  PLAN 

On  Page  129  is  shown  the  proposed  recreation  plan.  Following  are 
specific  recommendations  for  added  recreation  facilities.  The  locations 
for  the  first  ten  of  these  are  noted  on  the  recreation  plan  by  the  circled 
green  numbers, 

lo  Develop  the  river  recreation  facility  southwest  of  Hamilton  which  the 
Bitterroot  River  Recreation  Development  Committee  is  sponsoring.  Develop 
this  to  serve  as  a  community  and  regional  park  and  also  as  a  land  reserva- 
tion , 

2o  When  a  new  sewage  treatment  facility  is  constructed,  develop  the  present 
treatment  site  as  a  playground  and  neighborhood  park. 

3.  Along  with  the  construction  of  the  new  sewage  treatment  plant  develop 
an  open  space  park  with  access  to  the  river. 

4.  Develop  a  community  park  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  dump  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river.  This  should  include  pleasing  open  space,  access  to  the 
river  and  a  nice  picnic  area. 

5.  Develop  a  community  park  in  conjunction  with  the  fairgrounds  as  well 
as  added  parking  for  the  fairs.  A  camping  area  should  be  considered. 

6.  Develop  a  neighborhood  park  in  the  newly  annexed  area. 

7.  Develop  hiking  and  horse  back  trails  along  both  the  east  and  west  banks 
of  the  river.  These  should  be  continuous  within  the  eight  mile  stretch  in 
the  planning  district.  The  trails  should  provide  a  variety  located  near  the 
river  some  places,  on  the  top  of  the  banks  in  others  with  gradual  ace 

and  decents  between  low  and  high  locations.  It  is  suggested  motor  bikes  be 
prohibited  from  these  trails  and  they  be  designated  for  hiking,  bicycling 
and  horseback  use  only, 

8.  Develop  a  hiking  and  horse  path  on  the  edge  of  the  right-of-way  along 
the  new  four  lane  Highway  93.  Motor  bikes  can  use  the  highway  and  the  paths 
be  reserved  for  pedestrians,  bicycles  and  horseback  riders.  These  paths 
should  connect  with  the  riverbank  trails  system  near  the  bridge  north  of 
Hamilton  and  also  the  bridge  south  of  Hamilton. 

9.  Provide  a  horseback  and  hiking  trail  along  the  Skalkaho  Creek  tying  into 
the  trail  system, 

10.  Provide  a  horseback  and  bike  trail  along  the  Golf  Course  Road. 
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11.  Provide  a  number  of  small  parks  and  pedestrian  rest  areas  throughout 
the  city  and  fringe  area.  Benches  should  be  provided  for  people  to  rest 
and  just  enjoy  the  outdoors.  Some  benches  should  be  conveniently  located 
between  town  and  the  homes  of  people  walking  and  along  other  walks  used  by 
older  pedestrians  such  as  to  go  to  church.  Along  with  these  small  parks,  a 
few  restrooms  should  be  considered.  The  half  block  between  Franklin  and 
New  York  on  the  east  side  of  the  Third  Street  could  be  purchased  by  the 
City  for  park  use. 

12.  A  good  motor  bike  area  and  hill  climb  should  be  provided.  Motor  bikes 
should  be  limited  in  many  other  areas  and  marring  of  the  hillsides  and  land- 
scape avoided, 

13.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  providing  a  permanent  rifle  and  pistol 
range  as  well  as  continuing  and  possibly  expanding  the  existing  trap  shooting 
facility. 

14.  More  utilization  should  be  made  of  school  gyms  and  similar  facilities  for 
general  recreation  activities. 

15.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  a  senior  citizens  recreation  facility 
which  would  provide  a  place  to  meet,  to  dance  and  to  hold  potluck 
dinners. 


16.  Encourage  the  development  of  added  points  for  access  to 
River  outside  the  Planning  District  as  well  as  within.  This 
consideration  of  the  following: 


the  Bitterroot 
should  include 


(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 
(9 
(h 

(i 
(J 
(k 

(1 

(m 
(n 


Camo  Bridge  Area 

Rennaker  Dam  Area  -  East  side 

Lick  Creek  Area  -  West  side 

Charles  Heights  Area  -  West  side 

Teller  area  -  West  side 

Sleeping  Child  Dam 

Old  Grantsdale  Dump  -  East  side 

Angler's  Roost  -  Both  sides 

City  River  Bank  Park  -  East  side 

West  Main  Street  Bridge  -  Both  sides 

Old  Red  Bridge  -  Both  sides 

North  Highway  Bridge  -  Both  sides 

Woodside  Bridge  -  East  Side 

Tucker  Crossing  -  Both  sides 


ORGANIZATIONS  TO  ASSIST  IN  RECREATION 

Coordination  of  the  recreational  pursuits  must  be  achieved.  The  city 
is  active  in  its  recreational  program  with  baseball,  swimming  and  parks.  The 
County  has  a  recreation  committee.  The  Research,  Conservation  and  Development 
program  is  concerned  with  recreation  as  is  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
State  Fish  and  Game.  Private  groups  are  active.  The  Planning  Board  should 
endeavor  to  secure  the  input  and  assistance  of  all.  Perhaps  a  committee 
should  be  organized  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  these  several  groups. 
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16  -  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  PLAN 

Several  factors  must  be  considered  in  a  capital  improvements  plan  for 
the  Hamilton  City-County  Planning  District.  Existing  indebtedness  of  the  city 
and  the  school  district,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  County,  must  be  considered. 
The  desire  of  the  citizens  to  improve  their  community  services  and  environment 
is  probably  the  most  important  factor  and  closely  related  to  this  is  the  ability 
of  the  citizens  to  pay  for  desired  improvements. 

TAXABLE  VALUATION 

The  taxable  valuation  of  the  city  and  the  school  districts  are  of  interest 
in  determining  their  ability  to  finance  capital  improvements  and  also  in  analyzing 
the  cost  to  individual  taxpayers  of  their  share  of  a  community  improvement  fi- 
nanced by  general  tax  obligations. 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  taxable  valuation  for  the  County,  and 
the  City  since  1965. 

Also  shown  is  a  projection  of  these  until  1980.  The  estimate  for  the 
City  of  Hamilton  is  based  on  the  1971  City  Limits  prior  to  the  new  annexation. 

Year       Ravalli  County      City  of  Hamilton 


1964-5 

9,721,181 

1,808,762 

1965-6 

10,547,269 

1,879,545 

1966-7 

10,841,587 

1,980,403 

1967-8 

10,960,212 

2,011,638 

1968-9 

11,540,174 

2,047,926 

1969-70 

11,936,818 

2,122,321 

1970-71 

12,452,035 

2,147,057 

1971-72 

13,549,634 
PROJECTED 

2,324,199 

1972-3 

14,360,000 

2,390,000 

1973-4 

15,170,000 

2,460,000 

1974-5 

15,990,000 

2,530,000 

1975-6 

16,800,000 

2,600,000 

1976-7 

17,610,000 

2,670,000 

1977-8 

18,430,000 

2,740,000 

1978-9 

19,240,000 

2,810,000 

1979-80 

20,050,000 

2,880,000 

Following  is  a  "rough  estimate"  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  1972 
annexed  area  and  a  projection  of  this  in  future  years.  This  area  is  expected 
to  grow  in  value  more  rapidly  on  a  percentage  basis  than  the  former  city  limits 
since  there  is  much  more  room  for  development  in  this  newly  annexed  area. 
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Year 

Annexed  Area 

Combined  City  of  Hamilton 

1972-3 

$  700,000 

$3,090,000 

1973-4 

750,000 

3,210,000 

1974-5 

800,000 

3,330,000 

1975-6 

850,000 

3,450,000 

1976-7 

900,000 

3,570,000 

1977-8 

950,000 

3,690,000 

1978-9 

1,000,000 

3,810,000 

1979-80 

1,050,000 

3,930,000 

The  above  estimate  is  intended  only  to  show  that  the  tax  base  for  the 
City  of  Hamilton  will  grow  in  the  coming  years.  With  the  1972  annexation  and 
possibly  others,  the  City  will  be  in  a  better  financial  situation  to  provide 
service  to  its  citizens  even  recognizing  that  there  will  be  more  citizens  in 
the  city  to  serve , 

CITY  GENERAL  OBLIGATION  BONDING  CAPACITY 

A  city  is  limited  to  a  maximum  total  general  obligation  debt  of  5% 
of  the  assessed  valuation  for  purposes  other  than  water  and  sewer.  An  added 
10%  is  permitted  for  water  and  sewer  projects.  The  "assessed  valuation"  of 
Hamilton  in  1970-71  was  about  $8,000,000.  The  maximum  bonding  capacity  for 
other  than  water  and  sewer  projects  is  therefore  about  $400,000.  However  for 
water  and  sewer  projects  the  general  obligation  debt  could  be  as  high  as 
$1,200,000.  General  obligation  bonds  sell  for  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
revenue  and  special  improvement  district  bonds  and  have  some  other  advantages. 
If  the  bonded  debt  should  exceed  5%  for  water  and  sewer  bonds,  the  city  could 
not  sell  general  obligation  bonds  for  a  park  improvement  or  city  building  until 
the  debt  dropped  below  5%, 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BONDING  CAPACITY 

The  limitation  on  general  obligation  bonds  for  schools  is  5%  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  school  district. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Hamilton  High  School  District  in  1970-71 
was  $18,916,929,  allowing  a  maximum  bonded  debt  of  about  $940,000.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  Elementary  District  Number  Five  is  the  same  as  the  High  School  Dis- 
trict providing  a  bonding  capacity  of  about  $940,000  for  elementary  schools. 

REVENUE  BOND  LIMIT 

There  is  no  limit  on  revenue  bond  issues  except  what  the  citizens  are 
willing  to  approve  and  the  bond  buyers  are  willing  to  purchase. 

SPECIAL  IMPROVEMENT  FINANCING  LIMITS 

Similarly,  the  only  limitation  on  selling  bonds  for  a  special  improve- 
ment district  is  the  practical  limitation  of  what  the  property  owners  are  willing 
to  let  pass  and  what  the  bond  buyers  are  willing  to  buy. 
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Outstanding 

Year  Paid  Up 

$  12,800 

1972 

$165,000 

187,000 

36,400 

314,500 

112,000 

1982 
1982 
1984 
1989 
1979 

$814,900 

$  8,398 

1973 

Following  is  a  summary  of  existing  bond  obligations  of  the  Hamilton 
City  and  the  Schools. 

City  of  Hamilton 
1953  Sewer  Bonds 

School  Districts 

Westview  School 
High  School  Addition 
Grantsdale  School 
Daly  School 
High  School  Annex 

Total  School  Debt 

City-County  Airport 

MAJOR  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  FUTURE  CONSIDERATION 

On  the  following  page  is  a  chart  showing  approximate  costs  for  major 
capital  improvements  to  consider  in  assigning  priorities  for  future  community 
improvements*  It  is  emphasized  that  the  estimates  are  "approximate."  They 
are  only  included  to  illustrate  the  "approximate  magnitude"  of  the  various 
projects. 

The  estimated  cost  in  each  year  until  1980  is  shown.  These  future 
costs  have  been  estimated  by  adding  8%  of  the  1973  estimated  cost  per  year 
for  future  inflation.  Based  on  the  past  few  years  increase  in  construction 
cost,  8%  may  prove  to  be  too  low  an  estimate.  The  Federal  Administration  hopes 
to  control  the  economy  so  that  this  inflation  is  less  than  8%.  In  either 
event,  it  must  be  recognized  that  postponing  capital  improvements  will  require 
substantially  more  dollars  to  accomplish  the  project  than  were  it  constructed 
immediately. 

Following  the  chart  listing  major  capital  improvements  is  a  brief  analy- 
sis of  these  proposed  projects.  Some  priority  for  accomplishing  these  should 
be  determined  before  finalizing  this  study. 
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CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  ESTIMATED  COSTS  &  PRIORITIES 
PROJECT  TITLE TYPE  OF  PROJECT       1973     1974 1975      1967      1977 1978 1979 1980 


Housing 

$  500,000 

$  540,000 

$  580,000 

$  620,000 

$  660,000 

$  700,000 

$  740,000 

$  780,000 

School 

30,000 

32,400 

34,800 

37,200 

39,600 

42,000 

44,400 

46,800 

City 

550,000 

594,000 

638,000 

682,000 

726,000 

770,000 

814,000 

858,000 

City 

500 ,000 

540,000 

580,000 

620,000 

660,000 

700,000 

740,000 

780,000 

CBO  &  Ci 

ty 

20,000 

21,600 

23,200 

24,800 

26,400 

28,000 

29,600 

31 ,200 

City 

No  Est. 

County  & 

Others 

No  Est. 

562,000 

603,000 

645,000 

686,000 

728,000 

770,000 

811,000 

65,000 

70,000 

75,000 

79 ,000 

84,000 

89 ,000 

94,000 

Assumed  increase  in  construction  costs  100%      108%      116%      124%      132%      140%      148%      156% 

FIRST  PRIORITY  PROJECTS  (To  be  accomplished  in  one  to  four  years) 

Senior  Citizen  Complex 

High  School  Site  Purchase 

Sewer  &  Drain  for  Annexed  Area 

Secondary  Sewage  Treatment  Facility 

CBD  Off-Street  Parking 

Relocate  Fuel  Tanks  in  CBD 

Recreation  Development  Outside  City 

SECOND  PRIORITY  PROJECTS  (To  be  accomplished  in  five  to  ten  years) 
Water  System  for  Annexed  Area  City  520,000 

Purchase  Industrial  Site  City  &  Others       60,000 

Recreation  Development  in  City  City  No  Est. 

Scenic  Road  Corridors  All  No  Est. 

THIRD  PRIORITY  PROJECTS  (To  be  accomplished  in  eleven  to  twenty  years) 

Construct  new  High  School  School          2,000,000  2,160,000  2,320,000  2,480,000  2,640,000  2,800,000  2,960,000  3,120,000 

Remodel  old  High  School  for  Middle  School  School            75,000  81,000  87,000  93,000  99,000  105,000  111,000  117,000 

Construct  new  City  Hall  City            100,000  108,000  116,000  124,000  132,000  140,000  148,000  156,000 

Construct  CBD  Storm  Drain  CBD  &  City        200,000  216,000  232,000  248,000  264,000  280,000  296,000  312,000 

Construct  New  Court  House  County          No  Est. 

FOURTH  PRIORITY  PROJECT  (Not  expected  to  be  constructed  for  at  least  20  years) 
Highway  93  Bypass  State  No  Est. 
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PROPOSED  PROJECT:  SENIOR  CITIZEN  COMPLEX 

DESCRIPTION:   1.  Construct  40  units  of  Senior  Citizen  Housing 

2.  Construct  attached  dining  and  recreation  facility, 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  The  Community  -  Perhaps  a  local  organization 

could  sponsor. 

ESTIMATED  1973  COST:  $500,000 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  Federal  Assistance 


PROPOSED  PROJECT:  PROVIDE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL 

DESCRIPTION:   1.  Purchase  site  for  new  high  school 
2.  Construct  New  School 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  School  District 

ESTIMATED  1973  COST:  $2,000,000 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  School  general  obligation  bond  issue 

PROPOSED  PROJECT:  REMODEL  PRESENT  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  School  District 

ESTIMATED  1973  COST:  $75,000 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  School  general  obligation  bond  issue. 

PROPOSED  PROJECT:  SEWER  SYSTEM  FOR  ANNEXED  AREA 

DESCRIPTION:   Construct  sewage  collection  system  and  trunk 
sewer  for  area  annexed  in  Southeast  portion 
of  city. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  City  of  Hamilton 

NOTE:  Plans  Underway. 
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PROPOSED  PROJECT:  SECONDARY  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  FACILITY 

DESCRIPTION;   Construct  new  sewage  treatment  facility  to 
provide  secondary  treatment  in  accordance 
with  Montana  State  Board  of  Health  Standards 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  City  of  Hamilton 

NOTE:  Plans  Underway 


PROPOSED  PROJECT:  SUB-SURFACE  DRAIN  EAST  OF  RAILROAD  TRACKS 

DESCRIPTION:   Construct  a  sub-surface  drain  system  in  connection 
with  sewer  system  for  annexed  area  in  southeast 
portion  of  city. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  City  of  Hamilton 

NOTE:  Plans  Underway 


PROPOSED  PROJECT:  NEW  CITY  HALL 

DESCRIPTION:   Construct  new  city  hall  to  replace  existing 
offices  and  council  chambers. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  City  of  Hamilton 

ESTIMATED  1973  COST:  $100,000 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  General  obligation  bonds  and  a  Federal 

Community  Facilities  Grant  if  available. 


PROPOSED  PROJECT:  WATER  SYSTEM  FOR  ANNEXED  AREA 

DESCRIPTION:   Construct  a  water  supply,  storage  and  distribution 
system  for  the  most  built-up  portion  of  the  newly 
annexed  area. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  City  of  Hamilton 

ESTIMATED  1973  COST:  $520,000 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  Federal  Grant  and  Revenue  Bonds  purchased 

commercially  or  by  the  Federal  Government 
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PROPOSED  PROJECT:  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  STORM  DRAIN  SYSTEM 

DESCRIPTION:   Construct  a  storm  drain  system  to  remove  water  from 
each  intersection  in  the  CBD  core  area. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  Central  Business  District  &  City 

ESTIMATED  1973  COST:  $200,000 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  Special  Improvement  District  Bonds  and  a 

Federal  Grant  if  available. 


PROPOSED  PROJECT:  CBD  OFF-STREET  PARKING 

DESCRIPTION:   Construct  off-street  parking  in  business  area. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  Central  Business  District  &  City 

ESTIMATED  1973  COST:  $20,000  (First  Project) 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  Special  Improvement  District  Bonds 

PROPOSED  PROJECT:  PURCHASE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  SITE 

DESCRIPTION:   Purchase  a  site  for  future  location  of  future 

industries.  If  interest  in  its  use  is  sufficient, 
provide  utilities  and  streets. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  &  RC&D  Group 

ESTIMATED  1973  COST:  No  estimate 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  1.  City  general  obligation  bond  issue 

to  purchase  site 
2.  Economic  Development  Agency  funds 
to  provide  utilities  &  streets 

PROPOSED  PROJECT:  REMOVE  FUEL  STORAGE  FROM  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  AREA 

DESCRIPTION:   Relocate  a  number  of  gasoline  and  fuel  storage  tanks 
1n  a  new  tank  farm  removed  from  the  built-up  city  area 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  City 

ESTIMATED  1973  COST:  No  estimate 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  No  government  funds  to  assist  in  this  project 

appear  available  at  present.  Partial  assist- 
ance by  the  City  as  a  whole  through  a  bond 
issue  might  be  warranted. 
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PROPOSED  PROJECT:  CITY  RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT 

DESCRIPTION:   1.  Develop  more  parks  for  both  old  and  young 

within  the  city. 
2.  Obtain  sites  for  added  parks  in  future  years 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  City  of  Hamilton 

ESTIMATED  1973  COST:  No  estimate 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  u\S0  Outdoor  Recreation  Funds,  HUD  Park 

and  Open  Space  Funds,  City  Funds 


PROPOSED  PROJECT:  RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT  OUTSIDE  THE  CITY 

DESCRIPTION:   1.  Develop  horse  trails 

2.  Develop  flood  plain  park 

3.  Develop  river  access 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  Interested  groups  with  assistance  from 

City-County  Planning  Board 

ESTIMATED  1973  COST:  No  estimate 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  U.S.  Outdoor  Recreation  Funds,  HUD  Park 

and  Open  Space  Funds,  State  funds  if 
available,  Local  funds 


PROPOSED  PROJECT:  SCENIC  ROAD  CORRIDORS 

DESCRIPTION:   1.  Acquire  land  or  easements  on  each  side  of 

more  traveled  roads  to  assure  their  re- 
maining open  space» 
2o  Plant  some  trees  &  shrubs  in  corridor. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  City,  CBD  &  County  Planning  Board 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  Federal  funds  for  50%-local  participation 

would  be  necessary. 
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PROPOSED  PROJECT:  HIGHWAY  93  TRUCK  BYPASS 

DESCRIPTION:   1.  Acquire  right-of-way  for  future  bypass 

west  of  river. 
2.  Construct  bypass. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  Community  in  cooperation  with  Montana 

State  Highway  Commission 

ESTIMATED  1973  COST:  No  estimate 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  State  and  Federal 

Secondary  Road  Funds 


PROPOSED  PROJECT:  NEW  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE 

DESCRIPTION:   Construct  a  new  County  Court  House  to  replace 
the  old  structure  and  provide  more  adequate 
facilities. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF:  Ravalli  County 

ESTIMATED  1973  COST:  No  estimate 

SUGGESTED  FINANCING:  County  general  obligation  bond  issue, 

with  Federal  assistance  if  available. 
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17  -  IMPLEMENTATION 

GENERAL 

This  Planning  Study  is  only  a  beginning.  The  proof  of  the  success 
of  the  planning  initiated  will  be  in  its  implementation  and  adjustment  to 
future  changed  conditions.  The  implementation  process  must  be  accomplished 
by  the  following: 

1.  The  City-County  Planning  Board. 

2.  The  City  of  Hamilton. 

3.  The  School  Board. 

4.  Ravalli  County  -  particularly  the  County  Commissioners. 

5.  The  People  of  the  District. 

Following  are  suggested  implementation  steps  for  the  Planning  Board, 
the  City,  the  School  Board,  and  the  County . 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PLANNING  BOARD  IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  Encourage  businesses  to  manufacture  more  lumber  products  locally. 
Assist  the  Research,  Conservation  and  Development  Association  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  this  effort. 

2.  Encourage  other  desirable  business  to  locate  in  the  area  to  provide  more 
jobs  to  help  reduce  the  out-migration  of  the  community's  young  adults. 

3.  Annually  analyze  the  increase  in  Montana  Power  customers  in  Hamilton  and 
Ravalli  Electric  Cooperative  customers .  Using  backup  data  furnished  by 
Morrison-Maierle,  Inc.,  estimate  what  population  growth  has  occurred  in  the 
year.  If  actual  growth  deviates  substantially  from  projections,  consider 
what  alterations  may  be  needed  in  future  plans. 

4.  Organize  a  housing  committee  to  deal  with  all  housing  problems  in  the 
district.  These  should  include: 

(a)  Obtaining  information  on  applicable  housing  programs 
available  from  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  Encouragement  of  a  program  to  upgrade  the  existing  higher 
than  normal  percentage  of  deteriorating  and  sub-standard  housing 
in  the  district. 

(c)  Consider  the  special  housing  needs  of  older  people  and 
Initiate  a  program  to  provide  a  facility  for  those  no  longer 
wishing  or  able  to  maintain  a  private  residence,  but  who  do  not 
need  rest  home  care. 

(d)  Evaluate  the  need  for  low  cost  housing  in  the  district. 
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(e)  Work  with  realtors  and  contractors  to  assist  them  in  utilizing 
available  programs  to  provide  an  adequate  variety  of  housing. 

5o  Review,  modify  and  semi-finalize  the  proposed  subdivision  ordinances. 
Meet  with  the  County  and  City  officials  to  inform  them  of  the  need  for 
ordinances.  Then  request  review  of  the  proposed  ordinances  by  (1)  the 
City  Council  and  City  Attorney,  and  (2)  the  County  Commissioners  and  the 
County  Attorney,  Following  this  review,  put  the  proposed  ordinances  in 
final  form  and  request  their  passage  by  the  City  and  County. 

60  Review,  modify  and  semi -finalize  the  proposed  zoning  code  for  Hamilton 
and  the  planning  district.  Meet  with  the  City  and  County  officials  to 
inform  them  of  the  need  for  zoning  of  the  district.  Then  request  review 
of  the  proposed  zoning  code  by  the  (1)  County  Commissioners  and  County 
Attorney  and  (2)  the  City  Council  and  City  Attorney.  Following  this 
review,  finalize  the  proposed  zoning  code  and  request  its  passage  by  the 
County  Commissioners  for  the  area  outside  the  City  and  by  the  City  Council 
for  the  area  within  the  City. 

7o  Review  plats  for  future  subdivisions  and  act  using  the  proposed  land 
use  plan  as  a  guide. 

8.  Working  with  the  local  doctors  and  health  officials,  encourage  at  least 
one  more  dentist  to  practice  in  Hamilton,  When  an  added  doctor  is  needed  1n 
the  future,  assist  in  seeing  if  a  doctor  with  special  training  in  geriatrics 
might  be  attracted  to  the  area. 

9.  Assist  and  encourage  the  school  officials  in  securing  a  site  for  a 
future  new  Hamilton  High  School.  If  the  opportunity  presents  itself, 
cooperate  in  a  county  wide  study  of  schools  and  future  building  needs. 

10.  Initiate  a  plan  now  to  assure  that  a  suitable  right-of-way  for  a  Hamil- 
ton highway  by-pass  west  of  the  Bitterroot  River  will  be  available  twenty 
years  from  now, 

IK  Establish  a  system  of  names  for  all  roads  in  the  district.  Prepare 
and  publish  a  small  sketch  of  the  road  system  which  can  be  available  from 
the  City,  the  County,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  filling  stations  and  merchants 
to  help  a  visitor  find  a  rural  location.  Work  with  the  county  in  providing 
ample  signs  to  designate  the  roads. 

12.  Assist  the  City  in  organizing  a  CBD  Parking  Special  Improvement  Dis- 
trict to  provide  off-street  parking.  Also  help  the  city  in  modifying  a 
portion  of  the  diagonal  parking  in  the  Central  Business  District  to  provide 
less  congested  traffic  flow  on  the  north-south  streets. 

13.  Assist  the  City  in  endeavoring  to  get  added  storm  drains  for  the  Cen- 
tral Business  District  constructed  along  with  the  1974  Highway  93  project. 
Possibly  city  aas  tax  money  for  two  or  more  years  can  be  used  to  accomplish 
this. 
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14.  Encourage  the  City  to  initiate  a  program  to  remove  fuel  storage  from 
the  Central  Business  District  to  a  site  where  a  fire  would  not  be  damaging 
to  others  and  to  a  site  not  generally  seen, 

15.  Encourage  other  parking  improvements  set  forth  in  the  Comprehensive 
Study  report. 

16.  Encourage  the  City  in  its  plans  for  a  sewer  system  for  the  newly 
annexed  area  and  for  a  secondary  sewage  treatment  plant. 

17.  Work  with  the  City  and  State  Highway  Department  in  an  effort  to 
either  remove  the  existing  irrigation  ditches  in  the  city  or  to  cover  them. 

18.  Encourage  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  county  ordinance  requiring 
approval  of  proposed  wells  and  septic  tank  drainfields  prior  to  construction. 

19.  Encourage  the  city  in  either  providing  a  more  adequate  library  service 
to  the  community  in  its  present  form  or  combining  the  city  and  high  school 
library  so  as  to  better  serve  both  school  students  and  citizens. 

20.  Work  with  City,  County  and  other  recreation  groups  to  develop  added 
small  parks  throughout  the  district,  bridle  paths  and  trails,  river  access, 
a  flood  plain  recreational  area  and  other  recreational  needs. 

21.  Assist  in  educating  the  public  to  the  need  for  various  city  and 
other  capital  improvements  when  specific  bond  issues  are  proposed. 

22.  Work  with  the  State  Department  of  Planning  and  others  in  the  formulation 
of  needed  legislation  to  permit  a  planning  district  to  implement  a  program 

of  purchasing  scenic  easements  and  other  projects  which  are  difficult  under 
present  laws. 

23.  Consider  employing  a  planning  director  to  work  with  the  Board  and  the 
City  on  a  continuing  basis.   While  this  may  not  be  possible  as  a  single 
district,  it  should  be  feasible  as  County  Planning  and  planning  in  other 
districts  get  underway,  so  that  a  staff  planner  could  be  shared.  Federal 
funds  are  available  to  assist  in  matching  local  funds  for  this  purpose. 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

Included  in  actions  of  the  city  needed  to  implement  the  plan  are 
the  following: 

1.  Consider  the  comprehensive  study  report  and  adopt  it  as  a  guide  for 
future  city  development. 

2.  Undertake  a  program  to  provide  the  suggested  water  improvements. 

3.  Review  the  proposed  subdivision  ordinance  and  zoning  code,  modify  and 
adopt. 

4.  Help  organize  a  Central  Business  District  Parking  S.I.D.  and  assist 
in  providing  better  traffic  flow  and  parking  in  the  CBD. 
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5,  Consider  added  storm  drains  for  the  CBD. 

60  Initiate  a  program  to  remove  fuel  storage  from  the  CBD. 

7.  Carry  out  the  planned  sewer  system  and  treatment  facilities. 

8.  Consider  removal  of  irrigation  ditches  in  the  city. 

9.  Employ  a  professional  library  consultant  to  recommend  a  detail  program 
of  improvement  of  the  library  to  serve  the  area's  needs. 

10.  Plan  for  more  parks  in  the  city,  particularly  for  older  people.  Also, 
provide  horse,  bike  and  hiking  trails. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

The  following  action  by  the  school  system  will  be  needed  in  the 
first  phases  of  implementation  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 

1.  Purchase  a  site  for  a  future  senior  high  school. 

2.  Formulate  final  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  High  School  and 
conversion  of  the  present  High  School  to  a  Middle  School  in  the  early 
1980's  or  sooner  if  needed. 

3.  Along  with  the  construction  of  a  new  high  school,  phase  out  the 
Jefferson  School . 

RAVALLI  COUNTY 

While  only  a  small  portion  of  the  County  is  included  in  the  Hamilton 
City-County  Planning  District,  the  County  has  a  significant  part  to  play  in 
implementing  the  plan.  This  includes: 

1.  Adoption  of  the  comprehensive  plan  study  as  a  guide  for  future  develop- 
ment in  the  district. 

2.  Adoption  of  a  subdivision  ordinance  for  future  development  in  the 
district,  or  preferably  in  the  entire  county. 

3.  Adoption  of  a  zoning  code  for  the  district  outside  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

4.  Referral  of  all  subdivision  plats  in  the  district  (or  possibly  in 
the  entire  County)  to  the  Hamilton  City-County  Planning  Board  for  review 
prior  to  any  County  action  to  approve  or  reject  the  proposed  plat. 

5.  Assist  in  a  program  to  identify  and  mark  all  rural  roads. 

6.  Continue  having  all  proposed  septic  tanks  and  drainfields  and  other 
sewage  disposal  plans  reviewed  by  the  County  Sanitarian  and  prohibit  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  along  with  homes  and  businesses  where  a  health 
hazard  could  result. 

7.  Assist  in  achieving  the  added  recreational  lands,  scenic  corridors  and 
other  community  betterments. 
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CITIZENS 

The  most  important  part  of  the  implementation  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  is  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  district.  These  people  will  be 
the  final  judge  of  whether  the  improvements  proposed  will,  in  their  opinions, 
enhance  the  community  sufficiently  to  warrant  paying  the  taxes  to  achieve 
the  needs .  The  citizens  should  be  kept  well  informed  of  the  planning  pro- 
gress; and  the  accomplishment  of  improvements  requiring  tax  dollars  should 
be  at  a  pace  that  citizens  can  afford. 
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